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~@= When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
saw them advertised in the New-ENGLAND 


you 
he NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


or t 


~NEW OPERA! CANTATAS 


H. M. S. PINAFORE. 
Comic Opera by Arthur Sullivan, 


i ost popular thing of the kind ever performed 
rd poe 2 x Music excellent and easy, and words 
in a epienalle making it veay desirable for amateur 
performance in any town or village. Elegant copy, 
with words, music, and libretto complete, mailed any- 
where for $1,00, 


TRIAL BY JURY is a laughable Ope- 
retta by the same author. §O cts. 








Joseph’s Bondage. By Cuapwick. $1.00 
Belshazzar. - . ™ BurrerFiEcp. {,00 
Esther. - + - “ BRADBURY. .50 


Three Cantatas which are magnificent when given 
with Oriental dress and scenery. The last one is easy. 


“ Pauline” ($2), “ Palomita” ($2), “ Diamond 
Cat Diamond” ($1), ‘Guardian Angel” (50e.), 
“ Lessens in Charity’ (60c.), “ Maud Irving’ 
(60c.), are rettas requiring but a few singers, and 
are capital for Parlor Performances. The last three 
are Juveniles. 


In Press,—“ The Sercerer,” by SULLIVAN. 

war Any Book mailed post-free for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Bosron. 


FRED. H. ALLEN, 
Teacher and [ecturer on Respiratory and Vocal Art. 


INSTRUCTION given privately and to classes in Or- 
GANIC and AESTHETIC ELOCUTION, RESPIRATION and 
Voice CULTURE, ORATORY or the ART OF EXPRES- 
BION. 

Mr. Allen is a pupil of the most eminent instructors, 
a public speaker by profession, and knows by experience 
the requirements of the pulpit, the platform, and the 
reading-desk, 

A limited number of engagements to lecture before 
Teachers’ Institutes on the above subjects, illustrating 
his lectures with models, charts, and practical exam- 
ples. Address F. H. ALLEN, 

113 Chandler Street, BOSTON. 

Or, T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street. 203 tf 


H. F. WIGHT, 


TEACHER OF 


Wight’s Kindergarten Harmonic System for the Piano, 
AND AUTHOR OF 


Wight's Kindergarten System of Musical Instruction 
Jor Public Schools. 


School Committees who desire to save the expense 
now incurred for music-books,and prove what the author 
of this System claims for it, that it will in six months’ 
time do the work of five years of study, will do well to 
confer with the author, by addressing him at 156 7're- 
mont St., Boston (Chickering’s Piano ms). That this 
system (which is operated through a tangible process) is 
more thorough than any other in the known world, 
may be inferred from the fact that the pupil cannot 
advance in the least except he endesstonh thoroughly 
all preceding lessons. This fact admitted, is evidence 
that smal! country villages even, may be able to have 
this important branch of education taughtin school; for 
after the close attention of a music-master for some six 
months’ time, public-school teachers can carry on the 
music lessons during long intervals of absence of the 
regular music-master, This advantage of the Wight 
Method over other school systems of music is a great 
consideration for those places that are obliged to send 
to the cities for a superintendent of music. 203 


INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 
Prof. PH. DE SENANCOUR, from Paris, 
BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 


18 Boylston St., B. Y. M. C. Union. 


ta Private - , . 
a... Lessons, — Evening Classes — 


OUTLINES OF PEDAGOGICAL SCIENCE, 
Prepared for Normal Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, &c., 
By JOHN OGDEN. 
marto size, flexible cloth cover, 


202 
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OGDEN, 

Princ. Ohio Central Normal School, 
Worthington, Franklin 
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The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it. 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing. con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


» healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 








Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
3il Broadway, New Work City; 
OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the Worid. 
197 40t (1) 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
VOCAL REFORM, 
VOCAL DEVELOPMENT, 
NATURAL SINGING, 

Enclose 25 cents in postage-stamps. Address 

JOHN HOWARD, 


29 Union S8q., N. Y. 








203 tf 


Grand Educational Excursion 


TO EUROPE, 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1879, 


Extended Tours through Great Britain and the most 

icturesque and interesting Continental Countries. 
g ecial advantages of an extraordinary character. 
The cheapest and best Excursion ever planned, For 
Circulars giving full particulars, address 

202 ¢ E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them up to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages self-education. It inspires every boy and girl with 
a desire to be better and brighter. Every teacher will 
desire to have his pupils take this r. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 cemts for a year; or, if you 
must, 10 cents for three fen oy Ege eH _ 
teaching, like yours, * too valuable . 
aching, Uke yours, & top valuyPELLOGE & CO. 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 














202 tf 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp, Supplies Schools and Families with 

Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE, 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
185 #z (1) 30 Union Square, N. Y. 
N. E. NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The next meeting will be held on Monday, Feb. 3, at 
the School-Committee Rooms, Mason Street, Boston. 
203 d ELLEN HYDE. 








A COLLECTION OF FOSSILS, 
2500 Specimens, 1300 Species, a complete system, Low- 
er Silurian to recent time. For sale cheap, or ex- 
changed in pers for minerals. For particulars address 
E. H. FLETCHER, 124 West 54th St., N.Y. City. 203a 


mxcrS’ EUROPE een" 


Address PROF. A. LODEMAN, 
203 1 


State Normal School, Upsi/anti, Mich. 
[SE ORTANT INFORMATION of great val- 
ue to Teachers will be sent to all who will forward 
their names and addresses to 
203 b eow P. O. Box 2077, Boston, MASss. 


MUSIC $1 5 atthe NEW ENGLAND 
Lessons for Conservatory, 
Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its graduates. 
For prospectus, address E. Tourjsez, Music Hall, Boston. 


PLAYS AND DIALOGUES 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
coomeee Se aneee: poueet Nuasber of See pet time 
req tall. © scenery required, ery pop- 
ular, and JSrom teachers. Phice 
15 cts. each. Send for descriptive circular. Also the 
cheapest and best Air Pump in the market. Globes, 
Maps, Charts, etc., furnished at lowest rates. 
T. 8. DENISON, 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 




















The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS.......... President. 
wm. E. STEVENS................. Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES, 

The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurante is furnished for the whole of life or as long 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance, 

In this way the dangers and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 


te Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 
202 tf Ss. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 





Furnishes and fills situations, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
195 zz Music Hall, Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU. 


EWARDS of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price- 
List free. F.E. ADAMS. Hill, N. H. 201 e 








GLOBES, @xtatsgne: "H.'s: Nims & Oo. Troy N.Y, 


) pm ry Fractions, etc., simplified. Send 15c. for 
sample copy. D. L. FARRAR, Finksb’g, Md. 198e eow 














SUMMER VACATION IN EUROPE! 





UCATIONAL PARTY, 


BICKNELL’S BRE JOLLIE COMPAGNIE, 


WILL LEAVE 


The Last of June, 1879, 





AND RETURN 


In Season for Fall Term. 





Address T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


. 





J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 


An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions. 
Clients of knewn @ailibre and Character invited 
(a Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


189 eow P. O. BOX 3,445. 


Important to Teachers. 
WIDE AWAKE Mp be specially desirable as a 


RE. 1879 eader in Schools. Each num- 
ber will have lively sketches of Travel and chatty arti- 
cles upon various 


ndustries, besides light, pure-toned 
Stories and beautiful Poems. $2.00 a year. Special 
terms to Teachers ordering for Schools. Address 
he for Catalogue it D. LOTHROP & co., 





new Holiday Books. PUBLISHERS, 
Bible Warehouse andf 323 Franklin Street, 
| Book Store. 200tf BOSTON. 





SAUVEUR f 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES) 


143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, | 
And Cambridge. f : 
(a Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Princigl 


ne 


How to Study and Teach Elecution. 4 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Elocu- 
tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Circular. 
189 zz Address at ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Literary 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. 
Course. For public kers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. ce Next Term 
opens Feb.3, Sixty-page Catalo Arg gown ge 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
ge and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


Arranged for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed. ByT.D.Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.25. 


Pror. HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton College, writes: 
“ Tt supplies a need that each teacher of ‘Trench’ has 
been heretofore obliged to meet in his own way, and adds 
much to the usefulness of a book full of profit to begin- 
e”” 


ners in the study of Languag 
Copies for examination, by mail, t-paid. for $1.00. 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Pubd., 27 Howard St., N. Y. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CoO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 























PHILADELPHIA. 
ta MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. Zz 





LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., W. Y, 
Send for sample and circular. 151 uz 
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. “ . B. 10 B NY, 
eouees poeaer. THE GOLD MEDAL*~ ——.——" wes 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATING. 5 i PA Ri S- EXPO SITIO N - I 8 I8/e 8° School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
; 


Black, per gal as ‘A F P 
gent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
Ay ce alga ee ai LLor LOTT: 5 ONS: ss) S) Received First Prize at| A very large stock of first- 
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Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc,, per gal. 5.00 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 
ey Iphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS ; for sale 


Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 


turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. F ap p 2 sR Ex CELLE N CE IN, pal ssieh and for Pore = p.-tt hewtne pee 
and Rare Chemicals. in business. 188 r 


a & 
Address J. DAVIS WILDER, el . 
188 zz eow 260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. (oe . it Lr? On $< 340 
“- <1 = WYCKOFF'S COMBINATION RULE. 
D ' ri! ' = 


acellent Design | at pe ae forbest goods, 








. eAvOmNE NUMBERS+303,932 404,170 & 
+ AND-H/S OTHER -STYLES— SOLD - -BY-ALL: : DEALERS “0, 


S, 


w e->- THROUGHOUT -THE: WORLD- < aT y 





— 





row It is a Ruler, Paper-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 


Philosophical & Chemical A pparatus 2 Chemicals, pop ag Sg fa YE 
rice, 50 cts. (or P.O. stam ps). PERRIS & BROWNE, 
SEPARATELY AND IN SETS. nle Manuf. 164 Fulton St., N.Y. ~ yy 





all applicants. It con- “= 

tains 2 colered plates, 500 engravings, 

about 150 pages. and full descriptions, 

prices and directions for planting over 1200 

varieties of Vegetable aud Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Etc, 
Invaluable D all. Send for it. Addrexs 


M. FERRY & CO. Detroit Mich. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 
Agents for the Celebrated 


“TRIUMPH” & ‘“‘ TRIUMPH STUDY” 
Stationary and Folding Lid 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS. 





Of gold and a A Illustrated 
silver, at a4 Price-list free 
Manufactu’rs #A S im to ‘Teachers 
price,cheaper 4 Only. Order 
Shen, ant ; - Mdirect of the 
Suis counaay. ~~ Manufacturer 








J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 





1, Mechanical, 
and Drawing Models. 








THE CLIMAX 
eee Eraser. 


Dustless, 
DURABLE. 


H. EDGERTON, 924 Chestnut- St. Philadelphia, | ta new aevice for backboard rnbbers meets a want 


MACVICAR TELLURIAN GLOBES, betes - - Ith i 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, of ail kinds. a oe oo. Sep eed eet ms eee 
&~ School Furniture and School-book Catalogues THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION 
mailed to any address. E. Ss. ima iTC Hi j E & S oO N Ss, in every test, and has received from promiuent educa- 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
“a MANUFACTURERS OF rh ae hp 
, 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, HP FT Y SICAL: INSTRUMENTS )incrieccenscma 7" moreno 


Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manu/’r, 
CORRY, PENN. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


1ca 


‘S}ivy) pue sdey ¢ 


‘SQLVUVddV JIHLI979 - OWVNAG 


Anatom 


Dustless Erasers and Crayons. 
Noiseless Slates. 


“SOZ18 PUL SPULY OF “s0qoT9 


Blackboards, all kinds. 
“oy “oop ‘SOUL Y [RIOMINY 


z 

















odury 





Rudolph Keni 


lew. England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELLS FOUNDRY . 
Bstablisied in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vanpuzan & Tirr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


BLOWPIPES. — 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 





Suitable. for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
520 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENTS FOR 











and J. Duboscgq, Paris. 





DESCRIPTIVE PRICEv CATALOGUE 7, 


on application. 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 


VSE aan pel euSparng, SE 
THOMAS A. UPHAM, 


Mi RIT Wh Inks, 150 Tremont St., Boston. 17 Harvard Place, Boston. 
SEALE BA naLAGE, &c. Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. ; 
Beet ee Centtieens. 1824. (a WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 














Aynp jo 9013 
‘s90LIg s1eInjorjnuepy je ‘Surure 


jO suUOTININSUL pue seZeT[OH 10; 41 


J. Browning, London ; 























MAGIC LANTERNS, | THE MODEL SCHOOL DESK, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


@~ Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 
164 tf 728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 








(ESTERBROOK’S 


The above cut shows the manner of se- 
curing the woods to the iron stand- 
ards. 

A the iron standard. 

B the wood slat. 

C the angular tenon and transverse slot. 


D pnd wre tan secures the two more ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 

y og pulence. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
SE me It acts upon the food in the’ stomach, pre- 
ite being ae ching Jato fat. Taken im 


A. Cc. WHITCOMB, | ieceincs ri aiections at mance = 


“Corpulence 1 1 , 

“§ MODEL.’ Manufacturer and Sole Agent for harbinger of othe thers.” ms 5 A 
¥ i 

For Elegance, Strength, Comfort, and Convenience, New-England States, the less sao toys bok by oy. eure, or went by exe 

the Model stands without a ‘ PEER’ in the Universe. 73 Fultou St., Boston. press, for $1.50. $4.00, "A 

BOTANIC MEDICINE ¢ CO. Proo’rs, Buffalo N.Y. 


G Id ah ar weeber com make Cite at home. Cony 
0 free. Address TRUE & Co, Augusta, M 


‘GEORGE ELSEY. 


Patented May 7, 1878, 











$6635 9 week you; ova town. Terme and $5 ont | $5 t0 $20 per day athome, Ly: Sb bon Porting, 
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THE MIS-READ PAGE. 


BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS, 


The rain falls sadly on the icy panes, — 

Bereaved the dull year wanes; 

The drops are past my counting, and the grief 
Seems past relief. 


Nay! who knows what the losses or the gains 

Of sadly-dropping rains ? 

Who counts the tears I shed, or numbers o’er 
My blessings’ store ? 


I am too bold to call it sad or vain, 

Nor all my grief restrain. 

The cloud may wear an aureola bright 
In upper light. 


And the swift beat of the unceasing rain 

May be the glad refrain 

Of singing harvests; yea, the blooming Earth 
May call it mirth. 


Poor words are these: the angels will explain; 

True meanings shall remain 

Till we read ** joy’’ for ‘‘mourning;’’ and for ‘‘ sad”’ 
Read “light” and “ glad.’’ 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Nothing is more interesting to a man coming to 
reside in a country new to him, than to watch how the 
community provides for the increasing demands of edu- 
cation, The proper framing of a system for the thor- 
ough teaching of youth is, perhaps, the most important 
of the many great duties which the citizens of a coun- 
try must undertake, and it is your part in this common 
labor to crown the edifices. Itis to you that many look 
for the stamp which tells that youth has not been spent 
in vain, and the man who wins the mark of your appro- 
bation goes forth to the life of the world with the con- 
sciousness that there is that in him which may make 


his career honorable and distinguished, and of use to 
his fellowmen.—Marquis of Lorne, Gov. Gen. of Canada, 
to the Chancellor of McGill Univ. 


— It is easier to tear down than to build up; it re- 
quires less intellectual power to be an iconoclast than 


to be a genuine reformer; it is easier to criticise than 
to create. This homily is preached to the school critics 


of West Virginia. — W. Virginia Jour. of Education. 


— A little boy was recently urged to be diligent, 
since he might sometime be president of the United 
States. He answered that John Smith’s father had told 
him that he was to be president, and that James Brown’s 
father had said that he was to be president, and that 
the teacher told all the boys- the same thing; so if all 
the boys were to be presidents, he didn’t want to be. 
Sensible boy. Such speeches and such sentiments have 
blasted many a life. Boys and girls have been made to 
believe that if they would only persevere and get an 
education, they would thereby be removed beyond the 
necessity of doing ordinary work ; and when they find, 


as most of them must find, that the promised easy times 
and high places do not come, they become despondent, 
and life becomes a burden to them.—Jnd. School Jour. 


— The great ignorance concerning our school sys- 
tems is one of the most marked evidences of mental 
deformity of our times. Christian men who pray twice 
a day, and sit in one of the chief seats in their syna- 
Sogue, will systematically try to reduce the salaries of 
poor girls to the very lowest point, and then smack 
their holy lips in most profound satisfaction as having 
done God’s service. We know a distinguished editor, 
who is so mentally blind in school matters that he can- 
hot possibly see how a high school can be legally sup- 
ported by the State. He has stated his arguments in 
consecutive form, and is patiently waiting for somebody 








to open his blind eyes to their fallacy. He does not 
understand that the mental capacity to perceive argu- 
ments in favor of our high schools is wanting, and that 
one might as well talk to a stone-wall as to talk to him 
on that question. Somebody has said that on some 
points all men are insane. However this may be, we 
are certain that on some points most men are radically 


and hopelessly deformed. Our systems of instruction 
should recognize the fact that some boys and girls can 


never learn some things, and the more the effort is made 


to make them learn some things, the greater will be the 
failure. The task would be as hopeless as to attempt 
to fill a barrel, having no bottom, with water.—Barnes’ 
Ed. Monthly. 


— In the classical village of Concord, Mass., tran- 
scendentalism flourishes, and metaphysics are in the 
very air. The children growing up in this sublime at- 
mosphere are naturally philosophers from birth. <A 
traveler, passing through the place, observed a small 
boy diggingin the sand, and, unthinking, put the query, 
“What are you doing, my little man?” The child 


paused in his play, and looking up with great, serious 
eyes, as if astonished at the frivolity of the question, 
answered solemnly, “I am digging for the Infinite.”— 
Kachange. 


— The good which the public schools have done for 
the youth of Savannah is a monument to their founders 
more durable than brass or marble. It will be a great 
misfortune to the people of the city and county when 
the constituted authorities, to whom the board must 
look for resources to sustain the schools, shall feel un- 
willing or unable to make the appropriations requisite 
to the maintenance of the system in its entirety. The 
day has certainly passed when the people of the South 


can afford to let their children grow up in ignorance; 
and in no way can education be made general except 
by a system of schools supported by taxation.— Supt. 
Baker, Savannah, Ga. 


— Our readers have had a good chance to get ideas 
on the place and power of educational literature. Many 
teachers suppose that an educational journal is like a 
pair of gloves, — handy, but not necessary. Hundred: 
of letters tell us that the paper is indispensable ; yes, 
that is the exact word. A live teacher who wants to 
be something different from what he was at the begin- 


ning of the year, must read and study upon education. 
The teacher who neglects it does so at his own peril 
not only, but at the peril of his school.—N. Y. School 
Journal. 


— Mr. Matthew Arnold has a paper in the Fortnightly 
Review, calling for attention to the subject of middle- 
class education in England, and going into dithyram- 
bics over the alleged superiority of intermediate educa- 
tion in France. It is rather too much the fashion to 
speak deprecatingly of the systems in vogue in one’s 
own country, and unreasonably to bespatter with praise 
those that are of foreign growth. We are not sure but 
that Mr. Arnold makes this mistake, for, taking class 
for class, we incline to think that the British youth is 
as well catered for in the myriad grammar schools of 
England as his French cousin is in his numerous lycées 
and colleges communals. And as to their respective 
standards, particularly since the private grammar schools 
of England have opened their doors to the Government 
Examiner, there is little cause, we think, for extrav- 


agantly eulogizing the French system at the expense 
of the English. Mr. Arnold’s opinions upon education 
matters, however, claim the highest respect, and the 
paper deserves thoughtful perusal—The Canada Ed. 
Monthly. 
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DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES IN SCHOOL. 

Many different methods have been devised for con- 
ducting the devotional exercises in our common schools. 
I shall not attempt to enumerate them, but simply call 
attention to two or three methods which I have found 
quite successful in enlisting the attention of the whole 
school, because all are allowed to participate in them. 

1. The responsive method. I read the first half of a 
verse, and the school the last half. This is a common 
method, but I have found it a great improvement to let 
the school read the whole verse in concert, immediately 
after the response. Poor readers are encouraged to 
unite in the exercise after hearing the verse read. This 
may be followed by the Lord’s Prayer, or by responses 
in the Beatitudes, or from other suitable portions of 
the Bible. 

2. I ask each member of the school to select and com- 
mit to memory some verse from the Bible commencing 
with the letter A. The scholars are generally fond of 
this exercise. Each in turn rises and repeats his verse. 
This may be an excellent Monday morning exercise. 
Two or more exercises may be given with this letter, 


to be followed by the other letters of the alphabet in suc- 
cession. 


3. In connection with these exercises, I occasionally 
call their attention to the incorrect emphasis, inflection, 
or pronounciation of some word, and then ask them in 
a pleasant tone to read the verse again, which they are 
sure to do with much pleasure. The maximum amount 
of profit from the exercise is secured just in proportion 
to the extent in which all are enlisted. It is advisable 
to change the methods of conducting the exercise, or 
alternate them quite frequently. Much will also de- 
pend on the importance which the teacher attaches to 
the whole subject. The exercise should be short, occu- 
pying but a very few minutes. Would not teachers do 
good service by communicating to THE JouRNAL their 
own successful method of conducting this exercise ? 

ENTITY. 
WXAMINATIONS AS A TEST OF EDU- 
CATION. — (IL) 


—_— 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 





That these examinations may be carried too far there 
is no doubt. There is nothing finite so good in its ten- 
dency that it may not be exaggerated intoan evil. That 
in this country they have, in some places, been carried 
too far, is the conviction of many. In fact, our whole 
recitation system is only a system of oral examination, 
so that from beginning to end of his school career the 
American child is passing examination. As to the ex- 
aminations for promotion from grade to grade, in our 
large cities, it would certainly seem that if the grading 
were well arranged, and the teacher of each grade com- 
petent, a pupil might be passed from one to another 
without the necessity of a test examination. If the 
teacher of the grade is competent to decide on the suc- 
cess or failure from day to day, she is certainly, pro- 
vided she knows the demands of the next grade, the 
most competent person, from her intimate knowledge of 
the mental capacity of the child, to decide on whether 
he is able to go on or not. And her decision is of far 
more value than any set of percentages which the can- 
didate may obtain on a test examination. I would not 
hesitate to push this statement to its logical conclusion, 
and to say that the principal of the grammar school is 
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can with profit go on into the studies of the high school, 
than any examination questions can be. And even 
farther. The recent action of a prominent Eastern col- 
lege (Dartmouth) in offering to admit, under certain 
conditions, the students who come with the certificate 
of the principal of any regular fitting-school, would seem 
to be only the first wave of reaction against the abuse 
of the system of test examinations. 

As to the second class of examinations, — those to 
determine the pupil’s progress from week to week, from 
month to month, — these are more often given by the 
teacher to test her own success in communicating knowl- 
edge, than to test that of the pupil. She desires a tan- 
gible result for her own satisfaction, and when she has 
before her the list of names with a definite per cent. 
affixed to each, she thinks she has something of value. 
This must, however, depend on the value of percentages 
to express intellectual power. She certainly, if she is 
at all a mistress of the art of probing with questions, 
and a student of faces, knew the ability of each member 
of the class whom she had taught every day, as well 
before as after the examination. If she is not a mis- 
tress of question-testing, her examination questions will 
be no better than her recitation questions, and hence 
will have given her no more trustworthy result. If the 
questions have been prepared by some one else, and she 
has corrected the answers, the trouble is thesame. And 
if, in the latter case, the answers are corrected by some 
one else, she has no longer what she wanted, a test of 
her own work in the class-room, for no one but she can 
possibly know just in what lines and in what ways she 


has been laboring. 

Examinations for graduation are open to the same 
suggestions as those already made about those for pro- 
motion from grade to grade, and practically, as every 
teacher knows, are almost never relied upon for final 
decision, unmodified by the previous daily record of the 
student. 

Of the fourth kind referred to, — the local examina- 
tions for girls and women, held in England for twelve 
years by the leading universities, and now for some few 
years in this country by Harvard College,—I will speak 
more at length hereafter. 

But, after all, the main question is as to test exam- 
inations in the general sense, the dangers into which 
they are likely to run, the elements of certainty or un- 
certainty in them,—in short, their general, actual char- 
acter. 

There is certainly nothing more difficult among the 
various duties of a teacher, than to make out a set of 
examination questions which shall test the real mental 
progress of apupil. For certainly these questions ought 
not to be selected at hap-hazard, as it were, by looking 
over the book on the subject, and asking first one ques- 
tion and then another in the orderin which they happen 
to present themselves, till a convenient number has 
been asked, and then stopping. Such 
test the pupil’s knowledge of disconnected facts, which 
is certainly not what we want. The element of chance 
comes in too much here. If it is mental power we are 
seeking to test,—and that, while we agree with Richter, 
is what we want to do,—it is not facts, but the relation 
of facts, that we want to ask for. 

To put questions which, while having a central point, 
and being comprehensive as a whole, call upon the stu- 
dent to discover for himself the vital relations between 
the facts which he has acquired, and so to put these 
being questions that there shall be no possibility of their 
misunderstood ; to frame questions which, while they 
require a process of thought, yet do not require a long 
answer,—this is indeed a difficult task. It requires not 
only the thought of the philosopher to decide as to the 
vital point which must be touched, but the professional 
skill of the lawyer, or the practiced teacher, to frame 
the questions after they have beendecided upon. “The 
value of memorized knowledge in any given case,” says 
a German writer, “depends on the way in which its 
ideas are connected with each other, and on the manner 


a list would 


in which knowledge is committed to memory.” This 
is really what we want to test,—not the present ability 
to retail certain facts, —for the way and the manner in 
which these have been learned and retained is the vital 
part of mental action. It is no dead result. It is the 
process of the Becoming in the dialectic which contains 
in activity the elements of the future growth, and that 
is exactly what we want to know. 

Practically, then, it is not enough that the maker of 
the examination questions should be ascholar, and thor- 
oughly familiar with every phase of the subject under 
consideration. He must be, also, a master of the art of 
questioning. 

Supposing, however, that we have a perfectly fair set 
of questions on which the candidate is to be tested as 
to his ability to take more advanced work; let us con- 
sider some of the elements of chance which ten to affect 
the success or failure of the one under trial. Very few 
young Americans can approach an examination on which 
to them so much depends, without a considerable amount 
of nervous excitement. If they are so constituted 
physically as not to feel this, they, although inferior 
students, have an advantage over their competitors. 
But if they do feel it, they fall again into two classes, 
one of which is stimulated by excitement into more 
brilliancy, the other confused and stupefied. And the 
work done by these two classes under the unusual stim- 
ulus will not be a fair test of the ability of either. The 
condition of health for that particular day will enter as 
an element of chance; also the light and ventilation of 
the room. 

When the papers are handed in, and the examiner 
proceeds to mark them, all the conditions of health for 
that particular day also affect his judgment. A severe 
headache, an attack of dyspepsia, or great weariness on 
his part, will lower the per cents. without his volition. 
For there are few questions that can be proposed, the 
answers to which can be either absolutely right or abso- 
If mathematics be mentioned as an ex- 
ample, I say that if only the answers are required, of 
course they are either right or wrong. 

But where the work is all submitted, which is of 
more value as test of knowledge and ability ;—a solu- 
tion which shows that the pupil grasped the conditions 
of the question, followed out the steps in logical order, 


lutely wrong. 


and yet failed in the correct result through some mis- 
calculation, or one which is performed in an awkward, 
bungling manner, and yet has reached the correct re- 
sult ? 

mark ? 


To which of these shall we assign the higher 

When we come to any other subject than 
mathematics, the difficulties of marking increase in a 
ten-fold ratio, for there is no absolute right and wrong 
unless our questions are of the merely technical kind, 
such as asking for dates in history, or points of latitude 
and longitude in geography. 
are supposed to be excluded from our model paper by 


which we were to test the mental activity and power of 
the candidate ; for what we really want to determine in 
him is not what he has done, but what he can do, what 
he eg the ability to do, how much he is master of his 
tools. 


Such questions, however, 








HOW FAR SHALL I HELP THE PUPIL. 


It is always a very difficult question for the teacher to 
settle, “How far shall Ihelp the pupil, and how far 
shall the pupil be required to help himself?” The 
teaching of nature would seem to indicate that the 
pupil should be taught mainly to depend on his own re- 
sources. This, too, I think, is the teaching of common- 
sense. Whatever is learned should be so thoroughly 
learned that the next and higher step may be compar- 
atively easy. And the teacher should always inquire, 
when he is about to dismiss one subject, whether the 
class understand it so well that they can go on to the 
next. He may, indeed, sometimes give a word of sug- 
gestion during the preparation of a lesson, and by a 
seasonable hint save the scholar the needless loss of 





much time. 





But it is a very great evil if the pupils acquire the 
habit of running to the teacher as soon as a slight diffi- 
culty presents itself, to request him to remove it. Some 
teachers, when this happens, will send the scholar to his 
seat with a reproof, perhaps; while others, with a mis- 
taken kindness, will answer the question or solve the 
problem themselves, as the shortest way to get rid of it. 
Both these courses are generally wrong. The inquirer 
should never be frowned upon; this may discourage 
him. He should not be relieved from labor, as this will 
diminish his self-reliance without enlightening him ; 
for whatever is done for a scholar without his having 
studied closely upon it himself, makes but a feeble im- 
pression upon him, and is soon forgotten. 

The true way is, neither to discourage inquiry nor 
answer the question. Converse with the scholar a little 
as to the principles involved in the question ; refer him 
to principles which he has before learned, and has now 
lost sight of; perhaps call his attention to some rule or 
explanation before given to the class; go just so far as 
to enlighten him a little, and put him on the scent, then 
leave him to achieve the victory himself. There is a 
great satisfaction in discovering a difficult thing for one’s 
self, and the teacher does the scholar a lasting injury 
who takes this pleasure from him. The teacher should 
be simply suggestive, but should never take the glory of 
a victory from the scholar:by doing his work for him, — 
at least, not until he has given it a thorough trial him- 
self.—D. P. Page. 


THE IRON CROWN OF LOMBARDY. 


BY HARRIETTE 0. NELSON. 


It was one of our last days in Italy, and we had already, 
as we stood amidst the great array of sculptured saints 
and martyrs that crowd the roof of the cathedral at 
Milan, seen the long line of Alpine summits lifting 
themselves through clouds along the northern horizon. 
W hat treasures of art we were leaving behind! What 
places rich in associations with the men and events’ of 
long-past ages! The one consolation, as we set our 
faces northward, was that we were standing almost at 
the gateway of the Alps, and that Switzerland lay be- 
yond. Milan was full of pleasant sights. There was 
the cathedral, a mountain of white marble, with its 
cool, quiet interior, whose aisles were spacious enough 
to give ample room for admiring spectators, devout 
suppliants, and little children who seemed to love the 
many-colored light that streamed through the lovely 
painted windows. There were the streets, full of a life 
almost as gay as that of Paris, with women whose dark- 
eyed beauty was set off by black veils, worn coquettishly 
after the Spanish fashion.» Then there was the Galleria 
Vittorio Emmanuele, a splendid arcade, roofed over 
with glass, at the height of nearly a hundred feet, and 
radiant as a ball-room, at evening, with gas-lights that 
encircled the cupola over the octagon where its four 
streets met. We liked to join the lively crowd who 
sipped ices and coffee there, or promenaded between its 
rows of shops, gay with laces and ribbons. 

We had seen all these, and much better things, — the 
gallery of the Brera, with those frescoes of Luini, whose 
sweet and graceful angels hover so long in one’s mem- 
ory ; and that most exquisite of Raphael’s earlier works, 
the “ Marriage of the Virgin ;” and Bonifacio’s “ Find- 
ing of Moses”; a smiling landscape, in which Moses is 
of small account in comparison with the fine ladies and 
noblemen, who amuse themselves on the grass in true 
Italian fashion; and after we had turned regretfully 
from these, and others as beautiful, there had been 
Leonardo’s “ Last Supper,” —that grand and solemn 
ruin, the most precious possession of Milan, 

With all these sights and scenes, the days had been 
overcrowded; but I was determined not to leave Milan 
before making a pilgrimage to the little town of Monga, 
eight miles distant, in whose cathedral is kept the fa- 
mous iron crown of Lombardy, the thought of which 
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had haunted me ever since my school-girl studies in 
history. The guide-book discouragingly affirmed that 
it was exhibited only on the first Sunday of September ; 
but having long before learned that smiles and silver 
will open any door, at least to Americans, we set out 
from Milan one afternoon, in a gently-dropping rain 
that freshened the green of vineyards and parks, and 
bent the sprays of pink and yellow roses that waved 
before the walls. Monga looked dreary and dirty, and 
we had to pick our way along the muddy streets to the 
dingy cathedral, with its front of quaintly-striped black 
and white marbles, founded by Queen Theodolinda, that 
heroine of twelve centuries ago, whose romantic adven- 
tures, whether they belong to history or tradition, are 
delineated in quaint, defaced frescoes upon the old walls 
of one of the chapels. Here you see how, as a pretty 
Bavarian princess, her hand was sought for his son by 
the king of Lombardy, and how the young prince went 
in disguise with the ambassadors, and woed for himself 
so successfully that when the match was afterward 
broken off for State reasons, she ran away and married 
him at Verona. And when he died, six years after- 
ward, the seven provinces of Lombardy had learned to 
love her so well that they gave her the crown, and prom- 
ised to take as their king whomsoever she should choose 
as husband. Just at this time, Agilulf, the pagan duke 
of Turin, was about to make an attack upon Rome, 
when the good queen interposed, and offered him her 
hand and crown, on condition that he should embrace 
Christianity, and leave Pope Gregory in peace, which, 
of course, he willingly did. 

You cannot doubt the truth of the story when you 
see in the sacristy the silver-gilt hen and seven chick- 
ens which were the arms of the Lombard queen, with her 
seven provinces; and her well-worn fan, her filagree 
comb, her crown, and the book and cross which the 
grateful Pope sent her. 

The iron crown itself was another gift from the Pope, 
and it has had an eventful history; for with it some 
forty Lombard kings have been crowned ; and Charle- 
magne assumed it after his Italian conquests, while the 
great Napoleon placed it on his own head, with the 
words, “God has given it to me: woe to him who 
touches it!” After this self-coronation, he presented to 
the cathedral two silver loaves, and gold crosses and 
monstrances, which fairly blaze with diamonds, jacinths, 





rubies, and emeralds. 

All these wonderful things were shown to us in the 
sacristy, but of the object of our desire, thus far noth- 
ing but a model, set into the wall over the memorial- 
tablet to Victor Emmanuel, with an inseription com- 
memorating the fact that he had restored the precious 
relic to Monga, after its removal for seven years by the 
Austrians, —an act of piety which made it suitable 
that it should have been taken to Rome with utmost 
pomp, to be carried upon the coffin in his grand fune- 
ral procession. 

But the model was little satisfaction, and we were be- 
ginning to fear that the snuffy old custodian to whom 
we had poured forth our yearnings to gaze upon the 
wondrous crown had forgotten us, when he reappeared, 
and, with much solemnity, conducted us into the little 
side-chapel, above whose altar is the cabinet that holds 
the treasure. Outside had gathered an assemblage of 
small boys and old men and women to watch the pro- 
ceedings. 

An attendant brought an array of wax candles, which 
he lighted and set in a row along the chapel railing. 
Another attendant appeared, bearing a key, with which 
he unlocked a great chest, and drew out three massive 
keys. Then followed a dignified, elderly priest, in full 
vestments, radiant with crimson and white, attended by 
a boyish acolyte, energetically swinging a censer of 
burning incense. Meanwhile the younger priest was 
keeping guard at the foot of the step-ladder leading to 
the cabinet, until the custode had the keys ready, when 


easy victory in the future.—M. D. Conway, in Harpers’ 
for December. 
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first place were opened the wooden doors, on whose 
front was a great gilded crucifix ; then heavy bronze 
doors, handsomely wrought; and at last a yellow silk 
curtain was drawn up, disclosing a large decorated cross, 
in the center of which is the glass casket wherein the 
crown is fixed. The young priest removed the cross 
and lowered it to the older one, amidst many rever- 
ences and swings of the censer, and we stood by while the 
crown was turned around, and heard its priceless value in 
a sacred, historic, and artistic point of view fully ex- 
pounded. 

The iron band, which gives the name, is a slender 
inner rim, said to have been made from a nail of the 
true cross, brought from Palestine by the Empress 
Helena. This is encircled by a broad and heavy band 
of gold, adorned with magnificent jewels and Byzantine 
enamel. 

We looked, admired, and were satisfied ; then it was 
raised and locked into its secure resting-place with the 
same ceremonies as before, and we departed; though 
not till we had had opportunity to verify the custodi- 
an’s assurance at our entrance, that if we wished to see 
the iron crown, it would be necessary to pay much 
money for the privilege. 








WOMEN AT OXFORD. 


The competition at Oxford just now seems to lie be- 
tween the Broad or rationalistic party, and the High- 
church party. They are both equally active and flour- 
What, perhaps, is chiefly remarkable, is the 
readiness with which the Anglicans or Puseyites take 
on the armor of progress in their methods, and the facil- 
ity with which they adapt themselves to new needs. A 
striking instance of this has just come within my per- 
sonal knowledge. A lady of wealth, deeply interested in 
the higher education of her sex, recently gave £1,000 to 
form the nucleus of a subscription to found at Oxford a 
college for young women similar to that (Girton) which 
is doing such good work at Cambridge. Those who 
were intrusted with the matter naturally proceeded to 
consult with the Broad-church professors and teachers 
of Oxford. From among these, a committee of ladies 
and gentlemen was formed to consult about the matter. 
It was concluded that the monastic atmosphere still lin- 
gered sufficiently in Oxford to make it a hazardous un- 
dertaking to start there a regular female college; but 
that it was practicable to start some such institution in 
the form of a boarding-school for young ladies. Mean- 
while, however, the High-church people there heard of 
the scheme, and instead of preparing, as was expected, 
to combat it, they held a meeting and constituted a 
committee to take the lead in it! Throwing monastic 
notions of women to the winds, they sent word to the 
Broad-church committee that they were prepared to 
coalesce with them for the purpose of practically inaug- 
urating female education in Oxford of a kind which 
would train girls for the university examinations, already 
open to them; and the result was the formation of a 
strong committee, — which is at work while I write, — 
composed of prominent members of both parties, and 
agreed that the new institution shall be free of bias 
from either side. The teaching shall be purely secular, 
each party reserving to itself the right to found subse- 
quently a school in its own interest. This determin- 
ation of the High-church scholars not to be behind the 
times in meeting the growing demand for female edu- 
cation, not to leave women to preserve in the school 
they are sure to have any tradition that it was gained 
against High-church hostility, indicates a flexibility 
and courage in that wing of the establishment for which 
its opponents had not given it credit, and a progressive 
spirit which forbids the Broad-church to anticipate an 


ishing. 








— The end of philosophy is not knowledge, but the 





both mounted, and we were escorted to the steps of the 
altar, with a watchful attendant in the rear. In the 





energy conversant about knowledge.— Aristotle. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 








SOLUTIONS RECEIVED. 


Wm. Hoover (Bellefontaine, O.): Problems 90, 121. 

W. W. 8.: Problems 49, 53. 

S. H. Parsons (Montreal, P.Q.): Problem 53. 

J. H. Runsoni (Gonzales, Texas): Problems 112, 113, 
115, 117, and Theorem II. 

G. A. Japlin (Danville, Ky.): Problems 77, 78, 79, 
112, 113, 114, 118. 





ARITHMETICAL METHODS, 


Divide by mixed number, waiving “ convenience.” 
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METHOD OF EXPLAINING L, C. M. AND G. ©. D. 
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30 = 2X 3x 5 
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Application of L. C. M. 
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72 35 = 2 5x 7 


No common factors, therefore no furtlier div. possible. 
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+t Has common factors only. 
A. MERRILL. 
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SOLUTIONS. 
PROBLEM 59,—There is a given number of persons, and 
simultaneously each distributes the sum of money he possesses, 
equally among all the others: show that after r sueh opera- 
tions, a person who originally had the sum a will have 


8 (—1)r—1 (8 , 

= ae ; ae 

n (n—1)r (n 

where n is the number of persons and s the total sum of money 
among them. J. MORRISON. 





After the first division, A will have, — ¢ — aoe 
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. . (1); after the first division, the 
rest will have, s — A=* together. Therefore, after the 
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second division, A will have, — _ = 
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=a 12 —a} ... (2). Similarly after the third 
division, A has, = + wo }*- a} . . (3). The 


law of the formula is evident from these three cases ; in 





the odd division — is +, in the even division, —. 
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—a ; for the r¢* div. 
H. GunpeEr. 
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PROBLEM 60.—Solve the following, so it can be proved by 


the Partial Payment Rule: I owe a note of $300 bearing six 
per cent. interest, payable annually and due in three years. 
Must pay it in three equal annual payments. What is the 
amount of that payment ? 


G. W. McGinnis. 
Let $300 = a, .06 =r; the payment =z. Then 


= orti+r — 9439:94, H. Gunper. 
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DON’T WASTE BREATH. 


= 


BY ANNA M. WILSON. 


In the production of tone we have two kinds of sounds. 
If the vibrations are regular, we have tones whose qual- 
ity may be more or less musical, as there is resonance 
in the sounding body. If the vibrations are irregular, 
we find only noise. In producing vibrations which 
shall result in musical sounds, an open throat, loosely- 
held chin, unrestrained action of the lips, are necessary. 
In oral quality, an impure tone, small resonance, is a 
frequent accompaniment of the speaking voice. This 
is unnecessary ; —it is worse, since all this can be mod- 
ified at will. Unless there is some organic defect, voices 
should be sweet, musical, and therefore agreeable. Every 
voice is susceptible not only of an increase of power, but 
of becoming richer and fuller in quality, if only we 
know how to work for it. Strangely enough we realize 
the need of study and work for the purpose’ of song, 
dnd do not feel the worth of it as applied to speech and 
reading. . 

Vocalization, to secure purity and sonorousness, re- 
quires that there be no waste of breath, no unnecessary 
expenditure of material. Economy here means reserved 
power. Voice is vocalized breath; and if one is prod- 
igal in its use, what wonder that the gamut of human 
voices is thin, reedy, or flat! The proper location of 
tone occasions scarcely a thought; and yet if the vocal 
current is not directed well forward, we lose another 
essential of a well-formed voice. And this is no less 
true of the speaking-voice than of the *singing-voice. 
An intelligent action of the muscles controlling breath, 
a vigorous action of the abdominal muscles in the use of a 
large column of breath, comes not by accident or chance, 
but by study and thought. As, therefore, the gift of 
speech is man’s prerogative, cultivation, here, means 
his increased power for good. 








TENNIS. 


If we could believe the by no means very credible 
story told by the old annalists, one of the most interest- 
ing historical events in connection with the game of 
tennis happened when Henry V. was meditating his 
most unjustifiable war against France. The story is 
familiar enough, of Henry’s demands and the Dauphin’s 
answer, indicating that implements of peace better 
suited the English King than weapons of war. As 
Wynkin de Worde puts it as a reply to the English 
King’s message, the Dauphin, “somewhat in scorne 
and despyte, sent to him a tonne full of tenes balls.” 
On the foundation of this incident as told by Holing- 
shed, Shakespeare has constructed his fine scene of the 
French ambassador’s audience in “ Henry V.” When 
the first ambassador gives the Dauphin’s message and 
insulting gift, the English King speaks thus: 

** We are glad the Dauphin is so pleased with us: 

His present and your pains we thank you for. 

When we have matched our rackets to these balls, 

We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set 

Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 

Tell him, he hath made a match with such a wrangler 


That all the courts of France will be disturbed 
With chaces.”’ 


While Henry was receiving the French ambassadors 
and their “ton of treasure,” there was another king in 
England whose love for tennis may have cost him his 
life. This was the Scottish King, James I., whom 
Henry had most unwarrantably seized in 1405, during 
a time of truce, while the boy was on his way to be ed- 
ucated in France. Henry, however, spared no pains in 
giving the young king an education worthy of his rank. 
The future author of the King’s Quhair did credit to 
his tutor, Sir John de Pelham, the Constable of Peven- 
sey, not only in music and the other elegant accomplish- 
ments of the time, but his fine tall figure and muscular 
frame made the captive prince foremost in all knightly 
exercises and the various games that were then such 
important parts of a young esquire’s education.—Bel- 
gravia (Eng.). 


VARIETIES. 


— A rather dull pupil in the class in United States history 
was reciting with some difficulty the topic of ‘‘ Burgoyne’s 
surrender,’’ when, to the immense delight of the class, and 
totally unconscious of the joke, he concluded as follows: “‘ And 
the British laid down their arms and marched by the Amer- 
ican lines whistling Yankee Doodle.”’ 


— ‘*I see you are taking an umbrella to school with you to- 
day,” said a gentleman to a little Chicago girl, one dark and 
very windy morning. ‘‘ Oh! no, sir,’’ came the cheery answer, 
as she clung to the handle and went swooping by, “‘its taking 
me!”’ 

— Bijah Helps a Good Boy.—A good boy of 12, having a 
tear in his eye and a lump in his throat, shied in very quietly, 
and informed Bijah that he had a composition to write for 
school, but no one would lend a helping hand. His father 
hadn’t time, his mother was sick, and his big sister couldn’t 
even write a love-letter. ‘A composition on ‘machinery,’ is 
it ?’’ observed Bijah ashe reached for his pen. ‘‘ My son, I’ve 
written millions of compositions, and I’ll help you out with 
the greatest of pleasure. I will now begin: 


‘There are several kinds of machinery, one of which is a 
wind-mill. If it wasn’t for the wind-mill the world would 
soon return to barbarism. A boot-jack cannot be classed as 
machinery, because it has no escape-valve, The same can be 
said of an extension-table. Among the greatest inventions in 
machinery may be classed the engine, locomotive, saw-mill, 
cider-press, buck-saw, jew’s-harp, hair-brush, and hand-organ. 
If it wasn’t for machinery we'd all have to walk around with 
our hands in our pockets, and the price of admission to the 
circus would be a dollar and a half. We must all give credit 
to inventors. We must speak kind words to them, never steal 
their wood-piles, and if they die we must feel very sad. This 
is all about machinery, except that the man who invented the 
horseraddish-grater never received half praise enough. Good- 
bye,—love to all.’ ”’ 


The boy was delighted. A present of five dollars wouldn’t 
have made him half as happy. ‘It'll beat the stockings off’n 
any composition ever read in our school!’’ he chuckled, as he 
received it. ‘‘I,—I flatter myself it will, replied Bijah, as he 
stroked his chin in a self-satisfied way,’’ and I hope the moral 
that runs all through it, and sticks out in every chapter, will 
have a good effect on teachers and scholars. Good-bye, my 
son; remember that the good boy is always rewarded.— Detroit 
Free Press. 

— We are always clever with those who imagine we think 
as they do. To be shallow, you must differ with people; to be 
profound, you must agree with them.—Bulwer. 

— A wealthy but illiterate man, who was advised by his ar- 
chitect to build his suburban residence in the Tudor style, re- 
plied, ‘‘I don’t want two doors; one door will do forme. My 
family is small, and there’ll be less to lock up.”’ 

— Poverty and sorrow are twin schoolmasters, and have 
graduated more noble men than any other two schoolmasters 
in this world. ‘They have spoiled a good many in the making, 
of course; but there is a great deal of material which cannot 
be worked up very well without spoiling. Many men have by 
poverty been destroyed, but more have been made rich by pov- 
erty than ever riches have made rich. 








HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


JANUARY 18. 

Born: Daniel Webster, 1782. 

Died: Archangelo Corelli, 1713 (founder of the Roman 
School of Violinists). John Baskerville, 1775 (noted for his 
improvements in printing). 

Important Events: London Times established, 1785. 

JANUARY 19. 

Born: Nicholas Copernicus, astronomer, founder of the 
Copernican system, 1472. James Watt, 1736. General Lee, 
1807. 

Died: Peter II. of Russia, 1730. Isaac Disraeli, miscellane- 
ous writer, 1848, father of Lord Beaconsfield. 

Call sttention to the great improvements in the steam engine 
made by James Watt, which gave so much new power to the 


human race. 
JANUARY 20. 


Born: Jean Jacques Berthélemy, 1716. 

Died: Rodolph II., emperor, 1612. Charles VII., emperor, 
1745. David Garrick, famous actor, 1779. 

Important Events: Meeting of the first English Parliament 
at Westminster, 1265. 

JANUARY 21, 

Church Days: St. Agnes’ Day. 

Born: Henry VII. of England, 1456. Thomas, Lord Ers- 
kine, 1750. 

Died: Louis XVI. of France, guillotined at Paris, 1793. 


JANUARY 22, 
Born: Francis Bacon, 1561. Henry VIII., 1547. Lord By- 





ron, 1788. 
Died: George Stevens, editor of Shakespeare, 1800. 


Important Events: On this day, {1720, was inaugurated in 
England the most monstrous swindle of modern times,—the 


South Sea Bubble. 
JANUARY 23. 


Died: James, Earl of Mowry, regent of Scotland, 1570. 
William Pitt, English statesman, 1806. Sir Francis Burdett, 
political character, 1844, 

Important Events : Daniel O’Connell tried, 1844. Opening 
of the first Royal Exchange, London, 1570. 

JANUARY 24. 

Born: Frederic the Great, 1712. Charles Fox, 1749. 
ert Burns, 1759. 

Died: James Ralph, political writer, 1762. 

Important Events: First telescope invented, 1549, 

Read history of Frederic the Great, who enlarged his em- 
pire from 2,190 to 3,515 German square miles. 


Rob- 








A SCRIPTURE EXERCISE. 


First Pupil. 
‘*Come unto me all that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.”’ 
When the trials of life are too heavy to bear, 
We may lay upon Him our burden of care; 
His promises are true, He will lead us aright, 
To that beautiful city, that’s just out of sight. 


Second Pupil. 

‘** Be careful for nothing; but in everything, by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving let your request be made 
known to God.”’ 

If we are poor and greatly in need, 

We may come to Him asa friend in need, 

Who has promised us help, if we ask aright, 

To that beautiful city that’s just out of sight. 
Third Pupil. 

**T am the way, and the truth, and the life; no man cometh 

unto the Father but by me.’’ 
When error prevails and truth is hid, 
Have faith in Christ, as He has bid; 
For He is the way, the truth, and light, 
To that beautiful city that’s just out of sight. 


Fourth Pupil. 

‘*T am the vine, ye are the branches: he that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; for without 
me ye can do nothing.”’ 

He is the vine; we may be grafted in 

As living branches free from sin, 

Abide with Him, and be strong for the right, 

To that beautiful city that’s just out of sight. 
Fifth Pupil. 

‘*In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not 

so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you.”’ 
If we are homeless and wanderers here, 
We may trust in Him and never fear; 
For He hath promised us mansions bright, 
In that beautiful city that’s just out of sight. 
, Sixth Pupil. 
**T will instruct thee, and teach thee in the way which thou 
shalt go; I will guide thee with mine eye.”’ 
If life is dark, and rough is the way, 
We need not wait for the coming day; 
For He is our guide, and will lead us aright, 
To that beautiful city that’s just out of sight. 


Seventh Pupil. 
** Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 


If we’ll guard our life by constant prayer, 
And in every act ask Him to share, 
He will be present, we can but go right, 
To that, beautiful city that’s just out of sight. 
Eighth Pupil. 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall ,be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.’’ 
Though our sins be great and scarlet-dyed, 
By the blood of Christ we are purified; 
Repent and believe and be clothed in white 
For that beautiful city that’s just out of sight. 


Ninth Pupil. 

“‘ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil; for Thou art with me; Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me.”’ 

When death is near, and’dim the way, 

His rod and staff shall be our stay; 

He is the door, the entrance bright, 

To that beautiful city that’s just out of sight. 


Tenth Pupil. 

** And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
to shine in it; for the plory of God did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof.” 

No darkness or sin shall enter there, 
No pain or sickness or deep despair, 
But the glory of God shall give the light 





To that beautiful city that’s just out of sight. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


itor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
ressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
2 ise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


Prspondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


(The E 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGY AND THE SCHOOLS 
OF CANADA. . 


To the Editor of The Journal; 

Sir:—I have noticed in a recent editorial of THz JOURNAL, 
that reference has been made to the management of school- 
matters by the Catholic clergy in certain parts of the Dominion. 
In which province you locate yourself to form a basis for your 
assertions I know not, but this I do know, that your knowledge of 
school affairs here must be very limited when you use the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘*‘ We know what has become of the public 
schools in those portions of the Dominion of Canada where 
these gentlemen (the clergy) are intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the school funds.”” In Ontario the Catholic clergy 
have nothing to do whatever with the public schools, and con- 
sequently if you refer to this Province, you have linked your- 
self toan unpardonable blunder. I fear that in your over- 
weening desire to support only the schools of the State at the 
expense.of morality and religion, you quite forget in your ref- 
erences to the separate school system in Ontario that the Cath- 
olics of the Province, as yet, virtually possess no separate 
school system: True we appropriate our own money to our 
own school purposes, but we have no rightly organized sep- 
arated school system, nor are we invested with the means to 
properly develop our separate schools. This we hope shortly 
to attain. We do, however, possess the right to establish and 
support only our own schools,—a right which the freedom of 
an American Republic has yet failed to recognize. 

In Catholic Quebec there are no restrictions on either sys- 
tem to develop and make the most rapid strides, and Prot- 
estant teachers may be safely educated in Protestant model- 
schools, have Protestant inspectors for their schools, and con- 
fer together in the interests of Protestant schools, without 
fearing to excite the jealousy of their Catholic neighbors. The 
very flattering encomiums passed on the Canadian Educational 
System at the Paris Exposition, together with the ver- 
dict of the Commissioners of Education at your own Centen- 
nial Exposition, prove that a respect for the conscience of each 
individual parent will never retard the progress of education 
in the land, and that the heart of a great nation requires tui- 
tion as well as its head. 

Respectfully yours, Tuomas O’ HAGAN, 
Prest. Catholic Teachers’ Association, Ontario. 
Belleville, Ont., Jan. 3, 1879. 





HONORS TO SUPT. KIDDLE OF NEW YORK. 
166 BOULEVARD MonT PARNASSE, 
Paris, Dec. 6, 1878. 

Dear Sir:—In recognition of your eminent merits as an 
educational administrator, and especially as editor of the 
Cyclopedia of Education, which was one of the most valuable 
contributions to our Educational Exhibition, the Minister of 
Public Instruction has issued a decree constituting you Officer 
of the Academy. I expect to be charged with the agreeable 
duty of placing in your hands the Insignia of this Order of the 
University of France, consisting of a silver wreath of palm, 
suspended from a purple ribbon; and a diploma, comprising a 
copy of the decree, signed by the Minister. I hasten to offer 
you my cordial congratulations on the reception of this well- 
merited decoration. The copies of the Cyclopedia, which 
your publisher so generously placed at my disposal, have been 
presented to eminent officials, from whom very interesting ac- 
knowledgments have been received. I beg to inclose a copy 
of the correspondence with the Minister on this matter. 

Yours most truly, JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


Henry Kipp, Esq., Officer of the Academy, 
Supt. of Public Schools of New York City. 





“TRASH IN OTHELLO.” 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

Allow me, since no one else has done it, to make a few re- 
marks on Mr. Perkins’s note concerning “ trash” in THE JouR- 
NAL for Dec. 19. The explanation of the use of the word in 
The Tempest is correct; that of the passage in Othello (ii. 1, 
312) is incorrect in every essential point. 

Trash is not the reading of any of “‘the old editions,” by 
which we mean the quartos and folios of the 17th century. 
The quarto of 1622 (the earliest known edition) has “crush” ; 
all the folios and the later quartos have “trace.” T. Warton 
was the first to suggest that “crush” was a misprint for 
‘trash,” and his emendation has been generally adopted by 
more recent editions. It is favored, not only by the obvious 
meaning of the passage, but by the fact that in the chirography 
of the early part of the 17th century c and ¢ were much alike, 
and therefore liable to be mistaken for each other. It would 





reading, it must be viewed as merely a variation of “ trash,’ 
as White suggests. 

Mr. Perkins says that “Iago is plotting to use Cassio as a 
tool in exciting Othello’s jealousy of his wife.’? This is clearly 
amistake. He is here plotting to deprive Cassio of his office 
by using Roderigo as a tool to ‘anger Cassio”’ (see the prced- 
ing part of the scene), and get him into a quarrel. Roderigo 
is the “‘poor trash of Venice,’’ not Cassio, who (see i. 1, 20) 
is ‘‘a Florentine,’’—at least Iago calls him so. 

Iago does not intend ‘‘to check Cassio,’”’ but he is trying to 
trash or check Roderigo for “‘ his quick hunting”’; that is, his 
impatient pursuit of Desdemona. “If he stand the putting 
on’’ refers to the instigation of Roderigo to quarrel with 
Cassio. The meaning is: ‘‘If he has courage enough for the 
attempt to which I have incited him.’’ For put on equals in- 
vestigate, see Coriolanus (ii. 3, 260:) 


** Say you ne’er had done’t,— 
Harp on that still—but by our putting on;”’ 


and Hamlet (v. 2, 394): ‘Of deaths put on by cunning and 
fore’d cause.’’ We have another example in Othello (ii. 3, 
357): ‘*‘ When devils will the blackest sins put on,’’ ete. 

The repetition of trash in ‘* This poor trash of Venice whom 
I trash,’’ is quite in Shakespeare’s manner, and I need not 
waste space in illustrating it by other examples. 

Cambridge, Jan. 4, 1879. W. J. Roire. 


———wo——_ 


QUERIES. 
EIGHTEEN QUERIES. 


(1) What writer has been styled the ‘“‘Shakespeare of the- 
ology,’’ and why? (2) What poetess has been called the 
Sister of Shakespeare’’? (3) Who was the “ Great Un- 
known’? ? (4) Who was the “‘ Great Moralist”’? (5) What 
poetess hds been called the ‘“‘ Byron of her sex’? ? (6) What 
English bard is called the ‘‘ Quaker poet’? (7) What Eng- 
lish novelist has been styled ‘‘ Byron, witha little B’’? (8) 
Who was styled the ‘‘Great Thinker’? ? (9) What English 
novel has been pronounced the greatest ever written by a 
woman ? (10) What French novelist was a colored gentle- 
man? (11) Who is styled the “ Father of History’? ? (12) 
What two Greek philosophers were contemporary with Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah, and Daniel? (13) Who with Nehemiah? (14) 
What two “‘ creative minds” did the seventeenth century pro- 
duce ? (15) Who was the “ English Atticus’? ? (16) Who 
was the ‘‘ English Rabelais’? ? (17) Who were the great lit- 
erary imposters of the latter half of the 18th century? (18) 
Who were the authors of these expressions: ‘‘To the victors 
belong the spoils’; ‘‘ Washing his hands with invisible 
soap’’; ‘*Lescaped with the skin of my teeth’’; ‘* My cake 
is dough’’; “‘ And Satan came also’’; ‘“‘ Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise’’; “ Inffnite riches in a little room” ; 
‘“‘My dear, my better half’’; ‘‘ When found, make a note of.” 

E. M. C. 


——~eoo—— 


GOOD AND BAD GRAMMAR. 
ANSWERS TO GRAMMATICAL QUERIES, 


131. The sentence, ‘‘He that hath ears to hear, let him 

hear,”’ is correct. He is in the nominative case, independent 

by way of pleonasm. 

(4) (of second list.) ‘“‘ If he is,” is of the present indica- 

tive form. ‘‘If he go’’ is correct. Supply the suppressed 

auxiliary ‘‘ should.” : 

(5) If desire of going is meant, the first is correct. If 

GOING only is meant, the second sentence is correct. 

(5) (of third list.) Swan is a noun; plu., nom., sub., of 

‘‘ float.’? Float is a verb; third plu., to agree with ‘‘ swan.’’ 

A. G. BEALER. 

BAD GRAMMAR. 

In THE JouRNAL of Dec. 19 I saw, quoted as an example 

of bad grammar, the following: : 

‘No one but Harvey and I saw the paper.’’ — (Mrs. A. P. 


Stanbury, in Sunday Magazine.) 
‘“M. B. C. Slade”’ thinks that J should be me. I think the 


sentence is correct. Supply saw and you have “‘ No one saw, 
but Harvey and I saw the paper.”” Parse but as a conjunction 
and Harvey and I in the nom. case, subj. of saw. (My au- 
thority is Kerl’s Common School Gram., page 213; note on 
‘“‘But.’’) It is true that but may be parsed as a preposition, 
and then J would be changed to me, and Harvey be in the ob- 
jective case; but is it right for M. B. C. Slade to quote the 
above sentence as a case of bad grammar, when the author is 
correct? Will M. B. C. Slade answer ? F. H. PEASE. 
E. Hamilton, Mass., Jan. 2, 1879. 
THE VERB UNNECESSARY. 


(4) It is proper to say ‘If heis’; for example, “If heisa 
good and obedient boy throughout the day, he may go 
with me to-morrow.’ We ought not to say, ‘If he go,’ but 
‘If he goes’; for example, ‘If he goes with me to-day, he 
must remain at home to-morrow.’ Grammar must conform 
to custom, that is, good usage; and since good usage is con- 
stantly changing, though more slowly now than formerly, 


It is scarcely found now except in the imperfect tense of the 
verb “‘ be,’’ and will probably be abandoned altogether. 

(5) “I should have liked to go,” is grammatically proper; 
“*T should like to have gone”’ isabsurdly improper. The re- 
lation of the tenses implied in the latter example is an impos- 
sible one. The perfect infinitive has some important limita- 
tions in its relations with other verbs. I cannot intend to ‘ have 
done’ a thing; therefore the erroneous expression frequently 
seen, ‘‘I intended to have done it,’’ is absurdly incorrect, 
as it would place the action before the intention. We cannot 
say ‘‘I hope, desire, or wish to have done’’a thing; nor “I 
hoped, desired, or wished to have done”’ a thing; but we may 
properly say, ‘‘ I remember to have done it’’; or “* He is said 
to have done it.’’ M. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE KINDERGARTEN METHOD IN 
TEACHING MUSIC, 


The kindergarten system of teaching that has been so popu 
lar, is too well known to require any comment, but kindergar- 
ten as applied to music has not been known to the publie in 
general until the present year, and owes its origin to Mr. H. F. 
Wight, of Boston, well known as a teacher and composer of 
music. During the past six or seven years Mr. Wight has 
made it his constant study to produce a system of instruction 
in music for public schools that will enable all the members of 
a school to acquire a knowledge of it, instead of only those 
who are naturally quick to learn, as is the case with even 
the best methods in use. 

As it proved, time and energy favored the project, and the 
result has been the advent of a method to which has been 
given the name of ‘ Wight’s Kindergarten System” of in- 
struction in music for public schools. To practice and im- 
prove on his method, Mr. Wight has usually spent his sum- 


ities where music was not taught in the public schools, so as 
to test it upon uncultivated talent, and develop from it all that 
accumulated experience might possibly do in that direction. 
To prove that this system has attained the desired end, it is 
only necessary to say that of thirty different schools, of eight- 
een lessons each, consisting of pupils the greater portion of 
whom were under eleven years of age, there was not an indi- 
vidual member of either school who was a regular attend- 
ant, who was not able to read and write music in all the differ- 
ent keys, and to explain its work, and show by absolute dem- 


onstration that it was understood. The nature of the exer- 
cises in the ‘‘ Wight Kindergarten System ”’ is such as to ren- 
der it utterly impossible for the pupil to proceed unless every 
point be understood ; consequently the much-deplored rote bus- 
iness is unknown in them. This assertion is a direct reply to 
the oft-repeated question, “‘Can a system where such rapid 
advancement is made, be thorough ?”’ 

The author of the system in question has not as yet made 
any earnest attempts to bring it before the public, but expects 
to do so the present season, and will publicly challenge any 
system to produce, in five years’ time, the results he that is 
able to, and has produced, by his method in six months. 

From this school system Mr. Wight has produced his kin- 
dergarten harmonic method for the piano. The results pro- 
duced from this he claims to be no less, and it is but a fair 
test of his assertion to see his youngest pupils, of ten or 
eleven years of age, after a single term of lessons, strike any 
chord called for in the various keys, explain the relation that 
one bears to the other, and arrange notes into four distinct 
parts, so as to produce perfect harmony (all arranged accord- 
ing to the rules of teaching.) Of course the pencil enters 
largely into this style of composition, and but little or no 
printed matter is used during the first term. The world is 
moving rapidly into this style of teaching, and the sooner that 
much of the dry and useless trash now used disappears from 
sight, the sooner shall we asa people be not only lovers of 
music, but educated in it. *“_* * 








NEW-YEAR’S GREETINGS. 


Georgia. — ‘‘ I heartily wish youahappy New Year. I con- 
gratulate you on your success in the past years, and wish your 
good work to win for you a still higher appreciation in the fu- 
ture. I desire to continue THE JOURNAL “so long as we both 
shall live,’’ and send herewith $3.00 for JouRNAL and PrI- 
MARY TEACHER for 1879. They are both admirable, — worth 
ten times their cost to any teacher. MALLON, 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 1, 1879. 


Pennsylvania —‘‘The single issue of Dec. 26 is worth 


more than the yearly cost of THE JOURNAL.” 
8S. F. Hoag, Supt. of Schools, Greene Co., Pa, 


Texas.—‘‘ Having been a subscriber to your invaluable jour- 
nal from the first number, I cannot afford to dispense with 
it now.”’ OscaR H. CoopEr, 
President Henderson College, Texas. 


Maine. — ‘‘ I find the paper very interesting and instruc- 
tive, and watch for its coming as for an old and valued friend.” 
‘ Miss A. E. ATKINS, Saco, Me. 


West Vir a.—‘‘We commend to the educators of West 
Virginia the N. E. JourNAL oF Epvucation. It is decidedly 
the best journal of its class in this country. It received, as it 
deserved, the prize offered at the Paris Exposition of 1878, for 
the best educational journal in the world. It is edited with 
marked ability and fairness; its spirit is catholic and progres- 
sive; its contributed articles are carefully written by the best 
educators of the country, and its selections are remarkable for 
timeliness and force. . . . It represents, in the truest and 
best sense, the vast and varied 








be easy to give other instances in which the two letters were 
confounded by the early printers. If “trace” is the correct 








grammar must change to conform, The subjunctive form of 
the verb is gradually disappearing, because it is not necessary. 


people of the United States.”’ —W. Va, Jour. of Ed, 


mer vacations in places remote from the cities, choosing local- . 


ucational interests of the - 
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THE WEEK. 


— A bill appropriating $250,000 for the erection of a fire- 
‘proof building for a National Museum was passed by the 
United States Senate on Tuesday last. 

— The ice gorges in the Ohio river gave way on Tuesday, 
causing great damage. 

— Florida experienced its first earthquake-shock on Sunday 
night. The oscillations were perceptible at many places along 
the Gulf. 

— Franz X. Dengler, the well-known sculptor, died in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Sunday, the 12th inst. 

— Afyhanistan. — The British General Stewart marched his 
forces through Candahar on Saturday last, the governor and 
officers having fled. Part of the troops go into winter quar- 
ters. Yakoob Khan seems now disposed to treat for peace. 

— France. — General Bovel, Minister of War, has resigned; 
General Greslay takes his place. Gambetta has declined to 
take any office. Tunis has apologized to France, thereby set- 
ling their difficulties. 

— The King of Holland married Princess Emma of Wal- 
deck, on Wednesday, Jan. 8. 

— There was an attempt at revolution in Panama on the 
27th ult.; three persons were killed and several wounded. 

— An important encyclical letter to the bishops of the 
Catholic church has been issued by the Pope. 

— England. — The labor strikes are increasing, and much 
trouble is expected among the working classes. A valuable 
library was burned at Birmingham, on Saturday last; nearly 
80,000 volumes were consumed. 

— A ministerial crisis has occurred in Brazil, the M nister 
of Marine resigning. A large deficit exists in the pubic debt 
of the province. 








VENTILATE your schoolrooms well and thoroughly, 
morning, recess, noon, and night. Let the fresh air 
have free course into every nook and corner of your 
schoolhouse. Keep a window or two ajar all the time, 
even if you have some other form of ventilation. The 
cost of coal is not half so expensive as the doctors’ bills 
for yourself and your children. Better, for health’s 
sake, breathe cool, pure air, than heated, vile air. Try 
for a moment the difference between indoor and outdoor 


ts. university powers. 


air, by stepping outside your schoolroom in the midst 
of your morning’s work. Indulge for a moment in the 
luxury of a sweet breath of God’s air, and then suffer 
no longer the pestilence-breeding nuisance of an unven- 
tilated schoolroom. 








As the subject of school supervision and inspection 
is prominently before the public, it will interest our 
readers to note some of the leading features of this im- 
portant service in Canada. In the Province of Ontario 
the duties of every inspector of schools are as follows: 
They are required to inspect every school under their 
jurisdiction at least twice in each year; ascertain the 
apportionment of the Legislative grant and County 
equivalent to each school ; to act as chairman of the ex- 
amining board of his district; investigate, confirm, or 
set aside the rural school elections; call meetings of 
rate-payers ; decide disputes; suspend teachers’ certifi- 
cates, for cause; give reports to the department on the 
State of the schools, and generally to see that the laws 
and regulations are observed. The county, city, and 
town councils, in appointing inspectors, are limited to 
such teachers as possess certificates of eligibility, 
granted by the department to two classes only, viz., 
holders of first-class provincial certificates, grade A, 
and graduates in arts, with honors of the Provincial 
University, or of any college in the Province possessing 
The county examiners, appointed 
by the county council, must possess the qualifications 
prescribed by the regulations, and their functions are 
to examine candidates within their localities for third- 
class certificates, or examination-papers prepared by the 
Central Committee of Examiners. 








Tuomas O’HaGan, “President of the Catholic 
Teachers’ Association, Ontario,” deserves our thanks 
for a complete illustration, in small space, of our position 
in respect to the church and the common school. He 
says, in brief, that in Ontario the Catholics “ appropri- 
ate their own money to their own school purposes,” and 
“possess the right to establish and support only their 
own schools.” This, it appears, is not enough for 
President O’Hagan, who declares that “we have no 
rightly-organized separated school system, nor are we 
invested with the means to properly develop our sepa- 
rate schools. This we hope shortly to attain.” This, 
one would think, was doing pretty well for the Protest- 
ant end of the Dominion. “In Catholic Quebec there 
are no restrictions,” and the bishops have full swing. 
What the bishops of the Dominion propose, not only for 
the schools but the Government, is tolerably well known 
from the events of the past few years, to anybody 
familiar with Canadian politics. In other words, Pres- 
ident O’Hagan convicts us of “an unpardonable blun- 
der” by confirming every point we have made against 
the Catholic Bishops in their attempt to break up the 
free-school system now prevailing in the United States, 
and substitute the European system, which has been re- 
produced by our brethren of the Dominion. It might 
be interesting to know whether “the very flattering 
encomiums passed on the Canadian Educational System 
at the Paris Exposition, together with the verdict of the 
Commissioners of Education at your own Centennial 
Exposition,” were rendered to this particular feature 
of the system, or to those admirable appliances and 
methods of instruction for which the Normal College at 
Toronto and the progressive spirit of Canada West, are 
chiefly to be thanked. “The workman is known by his 
chips.” It is a matter of scandalous notoriety, that the 
class of our Canadian brethren, especially in “Catholic 
Quebec,” for whose schooling the bishops are solely re- 
sponsible, is probably several generations in the rear of 
the French peasantry of their native districts in mother- 
country. No class of operatives in our New-England 
factories are so ignorant; petty and grasping of the 
time of their children; such a trial to the enterprising 
Catholic priests of New England for their stinginess in 





church affairs, as these same graduates of the Catholic 





schools of the Dominion. The fact is, that under the 
priestly formula of “a respect for the conscience of each 
individual parent,” the Catholic Bishops of Canada are 
spending the public-school money in a way that starves 
the minds and belittles the manhood of their people, and 
perpetuates that intolerable bigotry against which Lord 
Dufferin so lately and so earnestly warned the citizens 
of this corner of Victoria’s realm. 








“ A GOOD EDUCATIONAL PAPER IS NOT A LUXURY 
TO A TEACHER, BUT A NECESSITY THAT CANNOT BE 
DISPENSED WITH,” says the principal of one of. the 
leading seminaries of New England, in a letter now 
before us. “In what sense is it a necessity?” is the 
interrogative reply of a teacher who takes no educa- 
tional paper, who reads none, but still finds occupa- 
tion and wages by service in the schoolroom. Our reply 
would be also after the Socratic method. You are a 
teacher? Yes. One who desires to be a good teacher 
of children? Yes. An intelligent teacher? Truly. 
A teacher growing in knowledge? Yes. Desirous of 
becoming better acquainted with the thoughts, plans, 
and methods of our best teachers? Certainly. What 
means do you possess of making such intelligent prog- 
ress? I use the best text-books which I can obtain in 
my studies. That is well; but do these add to your 
stores of general and professional knowledge? No. Do 
these kindle your zeal in your professional work? Not 
especially. Have you any regular plan of study or 
reading which does enable you to keep up with the 
times, as do other professional people, such as the lawyer 
or the doctor? No,—I have none; I have never re- 
garded that as essential ; or, if I have, have considered 
it a demand I could easily dispense with, as my pupils 
and patrons will hardly recognize the failure. Can you 
satisfy our own need of personal improvement, and 
your own larger usefulness to yourself, as well as others, 
by such reasoning ? 








OUR EUROPEAN TOUR. 


So many teachers and their friends wish to be made 
acquainted with some of the details of our Summer Va- 
cation Trip in Europe, that we give some of the impor- 
tant facts connected therewith. 

TIME OF DEPARTURE AND RETURN, 

The date of sailing will be June 28; the date of re- 

turn will be on or near Sept. 1. 


STEAMERS. 

The party will sail in one of the first-class royal mail 
steamships of the Allan Line, from Quebec to Liver- 
pool, via Moville, north coast of Ireland. It will be 
remembered that the steamship Sarmatia of this cele- 
brated line brought to America the Royal Princess 
Louise, and his Excellency, Marquis of Lorne, Governor- 
General of Canada. 

SHORT OCEAN TRIP. 

Our party wiil be able to visit Montreal and Quebec, 
sail down the St. Lawrence, past the Saguenay, and the 
delightful scenery of this noble river, through the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, in sight of its many islands, and near 
to Newfoundland; leaving which, in four and one half 
days, we sight the northern coast of Ireland, with just 
a small chance to taste the mal du mere of the Atlantic. 


FOUR ROUTES. 

Four itineraries will be published to meet the wants 
of our patrons. The first will include the leading cities 
and main points of interest in Ireland, England, Scot- 
land, France, Holland, Belgium, and the Lower Rhine. 
The second will include some of the best parts of Switz- 
erland, in addition to the first. The third will omit 
Ireland, and add Bavaria and Wirtemberg to the second. 
While the fourth will add Italy as far as Rome, Aus- 
tria as far as Vienna, and Prussia as far as Berlin, to 
the third. Each of these routes will embrace the best 
things to be seen and learned within the territories 
named. 
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WHO CAN GO. 


Teachers and their friends of all persuasions, provided 
they forget their persuasions and occupations when 
once connected with the party; all who wish to spend 
the summer vacation in the most useful, the most in- 
structive, and the most pleasurable way, — in fact, just 
such a company as met at the Mountains last summer, 
e cordially invited to join us. 

CONDUCTORS. 

The parties, when at Liverpool will be taken in the 
charge of the well-known excursion-firm of Henry Gaze 
& Son, of London, and will be personally conducted by 
experienced guides through the whole town. All the 
expenses of the trip, including steamer, rail, and hotel 
fares, diligences, carriages, waiters, and guides’ fees, 
will be included in the payment made for the whole 
tour before leaving America. 

As the prospect is good for a speedy filling-up of the 
party, which will not in any event exceed two hundred 
persons, @ comfortable ship-load, it will be wise for per- 
sons to make speedy application by letter or personally. 
The staterooms of the steamer will be assigned in the 
order of applications, The itineraries will be ready for 
distribution in due season. All correspondence should 
be addressed to T. W. Bicknell, General Manager, who 
will accompany the party to the Continent. 


ar 








TEACHERS TO THE FRONT. 


There is a story of the campaign in Egypt, that on 
the beginning of an engagement, Napoleon gave the 
order, “ Savans and donkeys to the rear!” It is evi- 
dent that an engagement is impending, in which 
more than one feature of our public-school system is 
threatened. The new governor of Maine sounds the 
war-whoop against the free high school. The new 
mayor of Boston demands the sacrifice of the normal 
school on the altar of economy. In fifty large towns of 
Massachusetts, to say nothing of New England in gen- 
eral, the village reformer is fitting the crank to the 
screw that shall press out a little more of the life-blood 
from the schools, and bring their teachers a little 
nearer the financial status of the country “hired men ” 
and the city servant-girl. The first governor’s message 
read in the new $12,000,000 State House at Albany, 
renews the plaintive groan of rural Governor Robinson 
against the high schools as public “robbery,” and flings 
a parting stone at the normal schools. Possibly the 
member whose father “ didn’t like Horace Mann” will 
appear in the Boston State House this winter, and call 
for an “investigation ” of the educational system of the 
State. We shall be surprised if the present winter 
does not reveal more than one brilliant plan for econo- 
mizing Massachusetts into a back seat among the free- 
school States. 

Meanwhile, what do our teachers propose to contrib- 
ute as their contingent in the defence of children’s 
rights? Do they propose to conform to the Napoleonic 
order of battle, and huddle in the rear, with the donkeys 
and the baggage, and let Providence take care of the 
front? So, evidently, do not the schoolmen of Ohio. 
They “took time by the forelock” last July. While 
we in New England were picnicing at the White Hills, 
they were planning a campaign at Put-in-Bay in favor 
of the general reform and education of the country dis- 
trict-school. During the autumn and earlv winter they 
have been holding a series of rousing conventions in 
the congressional districts. On the 10th of Jan. they 
assembled at Columbus to inform the legislature of the 
educational needs of the State. Governor Bishop 
makes haste to steal their thunder by a hearty endorse- 
ment of their programme in his opening message. 
On the whole, we like this “ Ohio idea.” It scores one 
more mark for this magnificent State in its movement 
to the front of American affairs. 

We wish the teachers of New England, who, like the 
rest of us, are too much inclined to listen to the reports 
of Western school-keeping as a placid patriarch at the 














breakfast-table glances over his gold spectacles at the 
ringing speech of Benjamin Franklin, Jr., home for 
college holidays, could be persuaded to take off their 
spectacles, go to the front door and actually see for 
themselves what this miscellaneous educational row in 
the street is about. But we confess to a little sinking 
of the heart when we contemplate the placid attitude of 
a good many of the fraternity who seem to imagine the 
day of battle a fit holiday for them to sort their speci- 
mens and write up their journals at the rear. A year 
ago a handful of the teachers of Maine held pleasant 
council and amicable discussion at Lewiston, the resi- 
dence of the new governor. We fancy, if he heard of 
their presence, he was not impressed with the convic- 
tion that they proposed to fight very lustily for any 
feature of the educational system of the State. Our 
late State Teachers’ Association at Worcester was a 
delightful little reunion of two or three hundred supe- 
rior teachers, superintendents, and book-agents. Its 
discussions would make a useful book for leisurely 
reading at next summer’s vacation. The new spelling, 
Sauveur’s system of teaching foreign languages, mili- 
tary drill, the perils of declamation in high schools, the 
Alps illustrated, and Prest. Chadbourne’s venerable lec- 
ture, are all topics of legitimate interest. But we failed 
to notice the slightest recognition of the fact that the 
situation was not altogether lovely. If this is all the 
eight thousand public-school teachers of Massachusetts 
have to say for themselves, one hardly wonders at the 
bated breath of Governor Talbot in his brief enigmatical 
deliverance on the crowning interest of the State; at 
the sapient suggestions of the mayor of Worcester, or 
the fact that the second city in the Commonwealth 
could not afford to bid against Williston Seminary for 
the admirable principal of her free high school. 
Probably the New-England States never contained 
so large a number of superior teachers in public schools, 
so thoroughly devoted to the children, as to-day. As 
we meet them at institutes and conventions, they seem 
to us full of a good spirit, eager to learn the best meth- 
ods, ready, if need be, to suffer in purse and comfort for 
their schools. But we do wish we could see a little 
more of that fire in their eyes which suggests the leading 
of the attacking column at the front, rather than a prayer- 
meeting for the success of the battle at the rear. We 
believe in martyrdom, in its place; but it strikes us 
forcibly that it is well enough to decide, in advance, 
which man is to be burned. We confess to that wicked- 
ness which would see Alderman Dickinson rather than 
Principal Fairbanks in that position, in the public 
square of Worcester. We believe the aversion to legit- 
imate public work for the schools, outside the school- 
room; the absorption by numbers of our ablest teach- 
ers, out of school hours, in purely scholastic or literary 
occupation; the neglect by the majority of our “lady 
teachers” of any attempt at regular visitation in the 
homes of their children; the apparent indifference of 
the majority of the eminent Boston schoolmasters to 
anything outside their special “group” of schools; the 
petty and teasing opposition of a considerable class of 
masters to the introduction of improved methods and 
the normal schools,—accounts for a great deal of the 
stupid and ugly hostility to the best features of our 
school system. Five years of such work as the five 
thousand superior teachers of Massachusetts owe, not 
only to their immediate constituency, but to the State, 
through public address, the use of the press, the en- 
lightening of influential citizens, the illustration and 
explanation of new methods to the people of every dis- 
trict, would lift Massachusetts above all danger of that 


mischievous thinking by hard-headed legislators and 
stolid school committee-men, which is the bane of school- 
work in all the American States. 

How this is to be done is, of course, a fit subject of 
inquiry and mature deliberation. We will endeavor to 
throw in a few suggestions next week. 








— It is estimated that $4,500,000 is spent annually 





by Americans studying in German schools. 





DRIFT. 


— At the late Mass. Teachers’ Convention, a Boston school- 
master declared that he had no fixed opinion in regard to suit- 
able methods of teaching reading in primary schools, It is to 
be hoped he spoke for himself. If his unhappy plight is that 
of any considerable number of his high-priced brethren, it is 
easier to understand why Boston is compelled to maintain the 
most expensive body of supervisors to watch the most expen- 
sive corps of schoolmasters in America. 

Is it this type of Boston schoolmasters that has prevailed 
upon Mayor Prince to recommend the discontinuance of the 
most vital institution connected with education, the Normal 
School, of which Larkin Dunton is the master? The history 
of the Boston Normal School is one of the most significant in 
our annals of education. Originally forced upon the city by a 
few resolute men, against the open and secret hostility of in- 
fluential masters; stripped of its practice department, and 
elbowed into a corner of the Girls’ High School building for 
years, it has only of late obtained suitable house-room in the 
upper story of the Rice schoolhouse. We believe it is still re- 
fused a practice department, an- absolute necessity of an effect- 
ive training-school for primary teachers. And now the mayor 
and school committee of last year propose its abolition as a 
measure of economy, which is very like a proposition to a 
skilled mechanic to economize by putting out his own eyes. 

— Itis a matter of public notoriety that, while our Athens, 
perhaps, surpasses all American cities in the thoroughness and 
liberality of her free higher education, a great deal of her pri- 
mary school work will, by no means, compare with that in 
New York, Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Dayton, and even 
the neighboring country town of old Quincey. Each of these 
cities expends largely on its admirable traiming-school, with 
ample provision for practice, and nobody, except a school- 
master who prefers to ‘‘mould’’ young ladies in his own 
schoolroom, denies that this training-school is the heart of the 
whole system. While ‘‘ barbarous’? New York is putting a 


new story on the practice-school of her splendid normal col- 
lege, the school committee and mayor of our Athens become 
the speaking-tube of the schoolmaster who hasn’t made up his 
mind how to teach little children to read, though he is confi- 
dent of his ability to *‘ mould ”’ their teacher. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


In the death of Drs. J. W. Robbins, of Uxbridge, and Jacob 
Bigelow, of Boston, American science suffers an irreparable 
loss. Dr. Robbins was an accomplished botanist, and kept up 
his interest in the science to the end. He was the authority 
for this country in the study of the Naiadacee, or forest 
weeds, and especially the genus Potamogeton. No collection 
was considered authentically-named without his endorsement. 
His own specimens, sent in exchange, were usually accompa. 
nied by neat and characteristic sketches. He was a courteous 
correspondent and a most estimable man. It is as a botanist 
that we have known him, but as a physician he had a wide 
reputation. 

The profession of medicine has furnished some of our most 
distinguished botanists. The names of Torrey, Gray, Robbins, 
Engelmann, and others, will at once occur to every one. 
Jacob Bigelow also early gave his attention to botany. His 
Plants of the Vicinity of Boston was for a long time the only 
guide to the New-England scientist. It is marked by grace 
and accuracy of description, and although composed on the 
Linnean plan, is admirable in design and execution. Dr. 
Bigelow was the oldest of American botanists, and loved by 
them all. A genial humor often enlivened his writing. We 
even now recall with pleasure his letter to the Torrey festival 
in 1867, regretting his inability to attend. He says: 

‘* For myself, I have been obliged to confine my herboriza- 
tions mostly to the pavements of the streets, though at times 
I have broken loose in pursuit of my first-love, and have gath- 
ered plants on the Rhine, the Rhone, the Tiber, and the Dan- 
ube, not overlooking the St. Lawrence and Missouri. In 
June of last summer I found myself culling samples at Fort 
Harker, away among the buffaloes and prairie-dogs on the 
Smoky Hill Fork of the Kansas river. Although if a scientific 
section of my trunk were now to be made, it might exhibit 
about fourscore annual circles, yet I am happy to state that 
the ligneous fibres appear thus far to do their duty, and the 
sap-vessels to transmit their contents. And I confidently trust 
that on no occasion will my botanical friends find me to be 
* hollow-hearted.’ ”’ 
If we remember rightly, he was a fine classical and belles- 
lettres scholar, and a man of very general culture. We have 
heard that after his memory had failed for most things, he 
would lie perfectly happy, singing the old songs of his child- 
hood. With his love for Nature he seemed to have acquired 
a sweet serenity akin to hers. Bigelow was eminently an ed- 
ucator, and to him undoubtedly many a man owes the im- 
pulse that led him to the pursuit of science. Robbins, too, as 
a profound student, deserves this insufficient tribute at our 
hands. To the graves of both will scientific pilgrims come for 
many a day. 
** Here, scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By forms unseen are showers of violets found; 
The red-breast loves to build and warble here, 





And little footsteps lightly print the ground,”’ 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS’ PAY-DAY.— SALARIES, 


On a recent Saturday the teachers of this city were made 
happy by the receipt of one month’s pay in cash. For some 
time pay-day has worn a funereal aspect, for the hard-earned, 
meagre sum due them was paid in scrip, at eight per cent. 
Nothing is more humiliating than to live on trust, and be 
obliged to say, with Hamlet, “ I eat the air promise-crammed.”’ 
Berlioz, when asked why he wrote so little, replied, ** Because 
I am very poor.’ The same reply is made by teachers when 
asked, ‘‘ Why did you not wait for your money until the city 
could redeem its scrip ?”’ 

There is a rumor afloat to the effect that the salaries for the 
present year, beginning January 1, will be raised enough to 
make up for this discount. “It is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.”’ On the first day of January Government resumed 
the payment of gold for greenbacks, and I trust we shall be 
able to handle some of the sparkling new coins, and begin 
this year on a solid basis. In the meantime we may have 
to watch and wait, like weary watchers beside the bed of our 
sick hope, for doubtless it will take many days to make out 
the various appropriations, which will require the usual 
amount of political wire-pulling and red-tape-tieing. A city 
striving to economize by under-paying its teachers is ‘“‘ penny- 
wise.”’ 

When Chicago paid fair salaries the schools ranked high, 
and the esprit de corps was good. Since the teachers have 
been subjected to endless annoyances, required to make bricks 
without straw, there has been an under-current of ill-will on 
the part of teachers, in which they have been encouraged by 
the citizens; criticisms have been made upon various depart- 
ments which have at times been extremely unwise, as well as 
unjust. Power is sometimes best trained by repression. Si- 
lence is often the severest and most unanswerable of all criti- 
cisms. A ripe silence is more valuable than an unripe dis- 
course. It is of no use for us to roll about like billiard-balls, 
regardless of consequences, for whenever we roll against those 
in authority it drives us further apart. 


THE GRADED COURSE 

is being revised again, by seven committees, composed of 
ladies and gentlemen employed as principals in the schools. 
The number (seven) is alucky one, the persons are familiar 
with the work, and the result, no doubt, will be a common- 
sense common school course of instruction. There is some 
danger of ‘‘too many cooks,’”’ etc.; which calls to mind the 
general instruction of all cook-books, which after having accu- 
rately weighed and measured the various ingredients, wind up 
with, ‘‘ Stir in flour to the right consistency.” It is a lament- 
able fact, however, that the last-named article frequently 
turns the cake out ‘‘all dough.”” The superintendent calls for 
suggestions from teachers upon the various subjects that come 
under their observation. 

The new Superintendent of German Instruction is laboring 
hard to make that study a success. He considers it the Alpha 
and Omega of all wisdom. In his zeal he fails to note the 
signs of the “‘ Times,” which prove clearly that German is in a 
slow but sure decline; that its days are numbered. It is not 
an unusual occurrence to see all the faculties keenest just be- 
fore dissolution takes place. It is becoming clear that the 
public schools can not spend time and money upon foreign 
languages. To furnish to the masses sound instruction in the 
common English branches is all they can do well. 

No branch is more successfully taught in our schools than 
vocal music; pupils and teachers love the work. It is worth 
one’s while to drop into the schools and listen to the fresh, 
young voices as they render, with much taste, difficult selec- 
tions from high musical authorities. Children, like birds, love 
sunshine and and song. 


IN THE 8CHOOLROOM. 

Entering a Chicago schoolroom, one is struck with a “ plen- 
tiful lack’’ of ornament; the walls are too blank. The pupils 
might contribute small sums, from time to time, with which 
a picture, or a few choice mottoes, could be purchased. A 
home-like elegance does much toward inculeating a love for 
the good and the beautiful. The mind becomes assimilated with 
that with which itis associated. Our superintendent endorses 
this. A little more courtesy on the part of teachers to visitors 
ought to be cultivated. It is not well to appear too busy when 
parents and friends come in. It is apt to make them feel like 
intruders. Give them a cordial, polite welcome. It pays to give 
pupils an object-lesson in manners occasionally. The school- 
room is not a brass-foundry. 

Recitations on the part of pupils may be listened to at any 
time, but instruction coming fresh from the teacher is a rarity. 
The reason is perhaps (?) that there is too much to be learned 
in a given period of time. True it is that during a fifteen min- 
utes’ stay one may hear the teacher say, “ Position!’ “Next!” 
or she may even startle you by repeating the pupil’s answer, if 
it is not too long. “Only this and nothing more.’’ Less rou- 
tine work and more rational instruction, more regard for the 


essentials and less bickering over non-essentials, is what we 

need to make the present year a truly happy one for our 

schools. W. 
———_ewe - 


TENNESSEE. 


FROM “ FIELDS NOT WHITE FOR THE HARVEST.”’ 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The map accompanying the Report of Commissioner Eaton 
on Education in the United States, represents East Tennessee 
bordered all around with a deep dark shade, to indicate the 
condition of illiteracy of the people of this section. Seeing the 
avidity of your appetite for information from this ‘‘ benighted 
locality,” in the promptitude with which you seized upon the 
little item appended to a business-note renewing my subscrip- 
tion, I send you a fuller, and perhaps juster, presentation of 
the educational (and moral) status of this mountain-bound 
‘* Switzerland of America.”’ 

With the ‘‘ exceptions” that usually modify “‘ general rules,” 
what you published is true. But then, you are not to under- 
stand that this section is under the shade in the sense of being 
overcast by the darkness of heathenism, like the Tartar dis- 
tricts of central Asia. There are, perhaps, persons here, of 
mature age, to whose ears the gospel of salvation would be a 
strange sound,* yet few sections of all Christendom boast 
churches and preachers more numerous. True, church-edi- 
fices may not compare favorably, from an aristocratic standpoint, 
with some of the more ambitious Boston structures; but, since 
the ‘‘ Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands,” 
these simple log fabrics answer all the purposes of physical 
comfort to the devout who assemble in them. Not unfre- 
quently, moreover, do noisy but unaffected demonstrations 
evince the presence of the SHEKINAH in full glory, thus show- 
ing that the Holy Father does not disdain the humble courts 
dedicated to his worship, and that the emblem-dove of spirit- 
ual peace has power over the lion-hearts of these stalwart 
mountaineers. As to those who wear the ‘‘ephod’’ and 
** minister in holy things,’’ no worthier and more self-denying 
set of men ever “lifted up an ensign on the mountains.” 
‘*Men they are to all the country dear,”’ though not always 
** passing rich with forty pounds a year.’”’ Yet, there be some 
not to ‘‘ fortune and to fame unknown’’; and some there are, 
on whose ‘‘ humble birth fair science’’ has not capriciously 
“*frowned.’? There are still some, too, who ‘‘ swell with con- 
scious pride,’’ as they boast that they never “‘ rubbed their 
backs against a college.’’ This class has suffered perceptibly 
in waning popularity and diminution of numbers in the last 
few decades, which, perhaps, should be taken as evincing 
progress. Yet, some of these are very antitypes of 

——“‘‘ the forest-born Demosthenes, 
Whose thunder shook the Phillip of the seas.”’ 
And, while all of these may not strictly answer to the “‘ forest- 
born’’ prototype, each one proves himself a fuglement of suf- 
ficient influence to command some sort of following, — all 
happy in the reflection that 
‘** His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky-way.”’ 
And so, 
** Remote from towns he runs his godly race,”’’ 


aud, with solemn brow and revential posture, sits 
‘* At church, with meek and unaffected grace.’’ 


Then “ one fact is clear,’? — Mr. Eaton has not thrown the 
shade over this section, ‘‘so fair by nature,’’ because its skies 
are overcast by clouds of moral night. The shading, how- 
ever, designed to represent 


THE EDUCATIONAL STATUS 


of these border districts, can scarcely be claimed as doing in- 
justice, as is sometimes done on the ground of the “‘ ignorant 
negro’”’ population; for those districts over which hang the 
darkest shades are the ones where this class of ‘“‘ American 
citizens’’ is least numerous. Since the promulgation of the 
fiat of fate that severed the shackles of slavery, the negro has 
been gravitating toward centers of light and intelligence, 
where he could find the most renumerative employment, and 
enjoy superior facilities for the education of the coming 
** American citizen of African descent.’’ 


Though the auspicious star is visibly trembling above the 
horizon, and flashing occasional gleams athwart the educa- 
tional firmament, the horoscope is far from revealing cloudless 
skies above these ‘‘ fields.” There are still those,—and those 
of influence, — who decry education, except the merest rudi- 
ments, and scruple not to throw every obstacle possible in the 
way ofits progress. Yet, contrasting the present with a retro- 
spect of a few years, there is at least reason to “ thank God 
and take courage.’’ The friends of education are more numer- 
ous, and more influential, and entertain more enlightened 
conceptions of its utility and the means of its dissemination; 
and though few see any very substantial reason why the wages 
of a teacher should exceed the wages of a “‘ farm-hand,”’ more 
liberal views are obtaining. Few, now, whose vocation is to 


*I see it stated that a “ book-agent” says he has found persons in this 





county (Cocke) who never heard of the Bible. 





“teach the young idea how to shoot,” receive lower wages 
than fifteen dollars per month,—and the writer has received as 
high as forty, and, in private schools, even as high as seventy- 
five. I have known professional pedagogues, and even peda- 
goguesses (‘ tinted venuses’’), in the direct line of descent 
from Ham, receive twenty-five dollars per month. 

HER SCHOOL - HOUSES. 


Almost every head-of-a-hollow all around the borders is 
adorned with its little 18-by-20 temple dedicated to Minerva, 
where two or three months in the year are “‘put in”’ by the 
youthful mountaineers in acquiring some knowledge of the 
arts of ‘‘spell’n,” “ writ’n,” and ‘‘cipher’n.”’ Of his proxim- 
ity to one of these institutions, the traveler has ample notice 
in a chorus of youthful voices chanting the beauties of Noah 
Webster. None of your “‘ new-fangled spell’n-books”’ get an 
‘introduction,’ at any “price,” here: what was “ good 
enough for the daddies and mammas is plenty good enough 
for the children”; and not unfrequently the same book serves 
an entire family,—passing from the eldest down to the young- 
est,—for one of the cardinal virtues inculcated by parents is 
to be “‘ keerful”’ of their books. In many of the rural local- 
ities, so far as discipline is concerned, the teacher enjoys com- 
paratively “smooth sailing,’ the children being duly im- 
pressed, by their parents, with the lesson of respect and obedi- 
ence due the “‘ master,”’ and that correction at school for mis- 
demeanor will be duplicated at home. But in little towns 
and hamlets enjoying the advantages of a weekly visit of the 
United States mail, and where a higher state of “‘ refinement ”’ 
obtains consequent upon access to fashionable magazines and 
story-papers, the scenes in which the teacher sometimes finds 
himself an actor are not of the most soothing kind. He is 
not now much surprised on being made the recipient of a mis- 
sive, out of the confused chirography of which he succeeds in 
deciphering the following: 


myster teecher 

sur ef you cant Git ge: | with mi saimie ithout Interpritin 
aw! His little outcrapins of jeenus intoo myscheef And treetin 
him Ez ef he were a heethun ile jist tak him frum yore skule 
an yude beter kno That wen mi Famly influense is aginst a 
thing in This kermunity its about dun fur ive Teetched a 
good eel myselph an perfes to sea the Diferents Between mys- 
cheef an jeenusin a boy yores trewly 


peater goss. 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 

It is not an unusual thing for a private school to spring up 
in some locality, and be cherished with great enthusiasm for a 
time. The pride of other communities is stirred, and rival en- 
terprises flash up. To the superficial observer of the course of 
things, a genuine educational spirit seems to have taken “‘ fast 
hold” of the popular mind. But the enthusiasm proves to be 
temporary, having had no root in the popular mind at all, 
being only an effervescence of animal spirits. The bleaching 
ruins of such enterprises are to be seen all over the land. 

Prominent, perhaps most prominent, among these enter- 
prises which have successfully withstood the shock of rivalry 
and the temporary collapses of enthusiasm, now stands Mossy 
Creek College. While so many of these outgrowths of a fickle 
enthusiasm have enjoyed an ephemeral prosperity, and passed 
away with the “‘ fashion of the time”’ that gave them being, this 
one, after having maintained a life-and-death struggle for about 
a quarter of a century, has finally attained such a footing that 
it may securely laugh at rivalry and the ordinary vicissitudes 
of popular enthusiasm. This institution owes its final tri- 
umph, in large part, to the self-sacrificing devotion of its fac- 
ulty, whose annual income, to the member, has not perhaps at 
any time exceeded $400; oftener falling short of than reaching 
this amount. I have the authority of the annual catalogue for 
stating that the expenses of a young man at this institution, 
for the entire scholastic year, including tuition fees and cost 
of living, can be regtricted within $100; and yet I have heard 
“‘ enlightened ’’ men threaten to withdraw their patronage, at 
a time when the question of increasing the expenses was being 
mooted. 

OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Tennessee has a very creditable public-school system, —on 
the statute,— administered by an official styled the ‘‘ State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction,” with a salary of $3,000 
ayear. It isnot questioned that this functionary fills the 
measure of his duties to the limit of his ability; but his work is 
embarrassed by opposition in some localities, and indifference 
in others. Many sections still have the ‘‘ traditional aristoc- 
racy,’’ which sturdily opposes the elevation of the masses, — 
the “‘ common herd,’’ — lest the light of its own importance 
should thereby be dimmed. This class doggedly refuses to 
recognize the fact, that in a country where there are no 
legally recognized “castes,” hi- her class must encour- 
age the elevation of the lower class, or itself be pulled down 
to the lower level. i 

Another embarrassment to the efficiency of our common- 
school system, is the inefficiency of that feature looking to 
county supervision. It is left with the County Court to deter- 
mine to what extent the county superintendent shall be remu- 
nerated for his services. In counties where liberal provision 
has been made in this respect, schools are prosperous, and the 
substantial interests of the county wear a brighter aspect. 
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This fact, however, is slowly recognized and acted upon by 
other counties, where the purblindness of the “‘ masses,’ as 
well as the * traditional aristocracy,’’ resist any measure de- 
signed for their own amelioration. Some of the more import- 
antcities, as Knoxville, Nashville, etc., have efficiently-organ- 
ized systems of schools; perhaps not greatly inferior to similar 
enterprises in Massachusetts. But then, these are out from 
ier the shade, basking in little islets of sunshine. 
W. A. G. Brown. 


unc 


Newport, Tenn., Dec. 24, 1878. 
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OHIO. 


MEETING OF THE OHIO COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Ohio College Association held its annual meeting at 
Oberlin, Dec. 26 and 27. The attendance was good, the lead- 
ing colleges in the State being represented. Papers were read 
by President Payne, of Delaware, on ‘‘College Morals and 
Discipline’; Prof. Lewis E. Hicks, of Granville, on ‘‘ The 
Metric System’’; for Professor Millikin, of Columbus, on 
“The Ends and Methods of Rhetoric’’; by Professor ‘Tappan, 
of Gambier, on “‘ Methods of Teaching Geometry’’; and by 
Prof. T. D. Seymour, of Hudson, on “‘ The Study of Greek in 
Ohio Colleges.”’ 

Dr. Payne’s paper was very thoroughly prepared, and dis- 
cussed matters of vital interest to all college men. Strong 
ground was taken fora higher morale, and a more strict and 
responsible discipline. The discussion that followed indicated 
the Association’s hearty sympathy with the views advanced; 
and a resolution was adopted affirming it to be the judgment 
of the Association, that college faculties should encourage the 
voluntary giving of testimony by students on cases of disorder, 
and should require such testimony whenever the public good 
might demand it. 

Professor Hicks’ paper was an exceedingly skillful and able 
plea for the general adoption of the metric system; and led to 
the appointment of a committee, with Professor Haywood of 
Oberlin, ‘as chairman, which reported a recommendation that 
‘‘the Association pledge itself to use its influence to secure in- 
struction in the metric system in all the colleges of the State, 
and authorize its president and secretary to prepare memorials 
to Congress and the State Legislature on the subject. 

The other papers were excellent and helpful discussions on 
the line of college instruction. Professor Millikin was sure 
that the current teaching of rhetoric was, in the main, wrong 
in plan and barren of result; that it missed the true ends of 
such study; viz., to make the few good writers and speakers, 
to show the many the impossibility of becoming such, and to 
train all to a true criticism and appreciation of literature in all 
its departments. 

Professor Tappan made a strong plea for old Euclid as 
against the modern geometry, and an admirable showing of 
the educational value of strict demonstration. 

The paper by Professor Seymour was greatly enjoyed even 
by the non-Grecian, and ought to reach a larger audience than 
listened to it at Oberlin. 

Important action was taken regarding the constituency of 
the Association. Ohio has some forty institutions which bear 
the college or university name, the majority of which, however, 
do that name little honor. The Association has been seeking 
for years to draw the line strongly between the college in fact 
and the college in name, and retain in its constituency only 
the former class, At Cincinnati, last winter, the Association 
laid down this definition of an institution eligible to its mem- 
bership: 1. It must have four regular college classes in full 
operation; 2. The college course must comprise four years of 
solid work, with fifteen recitations per week; 3. The minimum 
of requirements for admission to the freshman class must be, 
besides the common English branches, from two to three years 
of Latin study with daily recitations, two years of Greek with 
daily recitations, and algebra to quadratic equations. At 
Oberlin a committee was appointed to report what colleges 
fulfilled these conditions and were so entitled to membership 
in the Association. This committee reported the names of 
Athens, Western Reserve, Kenyon, Marietta, Oberlin, Deni- 
son, Delaware, Berea, Antioch, Hiram, Otterbein, St. Xavier, 
Wooster, Ohio State University, and the University of Cincin- 
nati. This report was understood to be provisional only for 
the purposes of organization, and may admit of addition or 
substraction on a fuller showing of the institutions concerned. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: President, 
E. Benjamin Andrews, president of Denison University; Vice- 
President, President Schuyler, of Berea; Recording Seeretary, 
Professor Manatt, of Marietta; Corresponding Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Kirkwood, of Wooster; Treasurer, Professor McFad- 
den, of Oberlin; Ex. Committee, Presidents Hinsdale of Hi- 
tam, Scott of Athens, and Professor Warder of Cincinnati. 


The next meeting is to be held at the State University, 
Columbus, Q. 








Sours CARoLINA.—There has been an increase of 439 
Schools in this State during the past year. The school attend- 
‘nee is 116,239; of this number, 62,121 are colored pupils. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Telescopy. — It is stated that now Professor Watson has de- 
cided to remain permanently at the University of Michigan, 
and continue director of the Observatory, he has been guaran- 
teed, by the citizens of Detroit, $60,000 for the purchase of 
what is to be the largest and most powerful telescope in the 
world, to be located at the Observatory at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Muralis. — Such is the name of a new material now being 
made in England to cover the walls of rooms. Some years 
ago, Mr. F. Walton, of London, noticed that the incrustations 
that usually gathered around the mouth of oil-cans was not the 
result of mere evaporation,|but that a process of oxidation chem- 
cally took place. He carefully followed up this interesting point, 
and after experimenting for some years arrived at such success- 
ful results that he read a paper on the subject before the Lon- 
don Society of Arts. He showed that the nature of linseed-oil 
thus oxidized was completely changed, and that it partook of 
all the attributes of rubber. He found that cloth treated with 
this oxydized oil became water-proof; he appears to have neg- 
lected its application in that direction, but combined it with 
powdered cork, and thus invented linoleum, the floor-cloth now 
in general use. The ‘“‘muralis’’ is another application of Mr. 
Watson’s to utilize the oxydized linseed-oil, and he appears to 
have produced a material which is stamped with a pattern, and 
has the appearance of stamped leather. The designs are in 
the highest order of art, and the material, being water-proof, 
can be washed in the same manner as a painted wall. This 
material cannot be obtained in this country. 


Gas.—The harbors in Europe are in some instances about to 
be lighted with gas, similarly as our streets. Buoys will be 
placed at certain intervals at some distance below the surface 
of the water, filled with gas made according to the Pintz pro- 
cess ; from the buoys tubes will extend above the surface like 
street-posts, bearing a lamp. The buoys will require to be 
filled once in two weeks. 


Microscopy. — The New-York daily journals recently no- 
ticed a lecture by Dr. Ephraim Cutter, of Boston, which he 
appears to have delivered for the purpose of exhibiting a one- 
seventy-fifth microscope-objective, by Robert B. Tolles, of 
Boston. I notice the assertion that this objective is ‘‘ the 
most powerful lens known in science,.’”’? — (N. Y. Times.) If 1 
am not mistaken this can hardly be correct, as I believe a one- 
eightieth, by Powel & Lealand, of London, has been in use 
for a few years. One would of course assume that the one- 
eightieth of an inch was a more powerful objective than the 
one-seventy-fifth; still it may be otherwise, as Dr. Woodward, 
of Washington, has shown that objectives are christened with- 
out strict regard to their absolute power. Nothing but actual 
measurement can be depended onin such cases, as in some in- 
stances the one-eighth of one maker is of equal power to the 
one-tenth of another maker. Too high praise cannot be ex- 
tended to Mr. Tolles for having brought up the manufacture 
of microscopical objectives in America to the highest stand- 
ard. For years Powel & Lealand held the supremacy against 
the world. I knew them well; they never employed workmen, 
— everything that left their house was made by their own 
hands; profit was not regarded,—their aim was perfection. It 
is to the credit of Robert B. Tolles that le is the first that has 
successfully competed with the old English house, and it now 
remains an open question which produces the best objectives. 
May this honest and noble rivalry continue, for it will probably 
lead to the best results for the science of microscopy. It was 
never my good fortune to use an objective by Tolles, or to 
examine one, and I regret I had not received notice of Dr. 
Cutter’s intention to exhibit some of Tolles’s best work. 

New York, Jan., 1879. J. M. 








— Mental Arithmetic.—Some years ago, a German of the 
name of Dase exhibited his wonderful powers of calculation 
and memory before the queen. I once met him at the house 
of a friend, but unfortunately arrived too late to witness more 
than a few of his feats. Sixty-four figures were chalked upon 
a board, at which Mr. Dase gave what I thought a cursory 
glance, and immediately turning his back upon them, he stated 
the order in which they were placed, and he repeated them 
backward. He was then, without altering his position, dodged 
by one of the company, who asked, ‘* What is the twenty-third 
figure ?’? He answered at once and correctly. Again, a vast 
amount of dominoes, — I wondered where they got so many— 
were distributed on the table among several ladies, who ar- 
ranged them in squares of various dimensions, while Mr. Dase 
stood with back to the table. He was then requested to turn 
round, and in an incredibly short space of time he told us the 
number, not of the dominoes, but of the spots. Thus far for 
the evidence of my own eyes and ears; for the rest, I was 
told that he can multiply in his mind 100 figures by the like 
number. He is an hour about it, but the result is always cor- 
rect. I was told that he can extract the square root of 100 
given figures in 52 minutes.—The University Magazine. 


— The natural history man of the New Haven Register calls 
a dromedary a camel that has “ got his back up’’ twice. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— A Boston lady proposes to endow a $35,000 chair of Men- 
tal Philosophy in Dartmouth College. Many students are 
teaching. 
— Sandwich has a good itinerary teachers’ institute. The 
teachers of Hinsdale, Swansey, and Winchester are also moving. 
— The State Reform School has 125 inmates: 16 girls. 
Flourishing condition. 


VERMONT. 


— From the catalogue of the University of Vermont and 
the State Agricultural College, it appears that there are 89 
students in the academical department, as follows: 18 seniors, 
23 juniors, 23 sophomores, 18 freshmen; and 7 female stu- 
dents. The class in the medical department last year was 
108. ‘The standard of admission is considered higher than for- 
merly. The catalogue gives fresh evidence of thorough and 
progressive work in the University, such evidence as claims 
the confidence and hearty support of all the State, and the 
high respect of all the country. During the coming winter, a 
series of Farmers’ Institutes will be held under the direction 
of the University in the different counties of the State. Pro- 
fessor Atwater, assisted by Professor Smyth, will present the 
subject of Agricultural Chemistry ; Professor Cressy will 
lecture on Veterinary topics, and Professor Perkins will pre- 
sent the subjects of Botany and Entomology. 

During the winter, agricultural meetings will be held also 
under the direction of Col. John B. Mead, State Superintendent 
of Agriculture. Thus it seems that agricultural education may 
be vastly promoted in Vermont, and most certainly it should 
be, as agriculture is the chief employment of our people. But, 
as man is not to “live by bread alone,” and as material good 
is by no means the highest good to be obtained, it is hoped 
that still greater efforts will be made in future for the moral 
culture and intellectual development of the people than have 
heretofore been made. Our schools must still be, and must 
always remain, the sure and unfailing sources of our moral 
culture and intellectual strength. With pleasure, therefore, 
we learn that the schools of Vermont, so far as we hear from 
them, are generally prosperous and noted for good works. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The annual report of the Boston School Committee re- 
lates to the following important matters: The function of the 
present school board; the reduction of school expenses; a full 
approval of the five full day-sessions, with Saturday as a 
holiday; the gradation of teachers’ salaries; advantages of 
the new order of studies; the practical adoption of the metric 
system; the abolition of the city normal school for girls; the 
conversion of the high schools, in the Brighton, Dorchester, 
West Roxbury, and Charlestown districts, from independent 
to branch schools of the English High School; a favorable re- 
view of the work of the supervisors, and a full endorsement of 
the plan of industrial education; it represents the schools in a 
flourishing condition. The report on sewing shows the manu- 
facture of 69,148% garments by the pupils of 39 schools. 

— Mayor Prince, in his annual message, re-echoes the opin- 
ion of the school board in favor of the abolition of the girls’ 
normal school, Healsocommends the establishment of devel- 
oping and industrial schools. The argument is, a saving to 
the city of $8,000. There is that which scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth. 

— The color perception of about 8,000 pupils in the gram- 
mar schools and those of all the higher schools of Boston have 
been tested by Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, lately. Nearly two-thirds 
of this number were males, of whom about five per cent. were 
found color-blind, and one-third females, of whom less than 
one-third of one per cent. proved to be affected. A part of 
the number of males were adults, professors, tutors, and stu- 
dents in the local colleges and other educational institutions, 
— The Wheaton Female Seminary dedicates its new build- 
ing to-day. 

— Hen. John W. Dickinson has been reélected Secretary of 
the Board of Education, and Messrs. Walton and Hubbard as 
its agents. 

— Professor Crowell, of Amherst College, is chairman of the 
House Committee on Education. 

— Gov. Talbot’s message has the following on special and 
high schools: ‘* While the State owes to all, the best it can pro- 
vide, the many must be served fairly before the few receive 
their more liberal share. The thoughtful citizen will hesitate 


long before he consents to lower the standard of knowledge 
among the masses, that the attainments of a few may add to 
our scientific repute. He will hold the safeguards of civil lib- 
erty of more account than stores of special learning. There- 
fore, so long as there are rural towns in Massachusetts, which 
have to im a tax of five to seven dollars on the thousand 
to maintain very indifferent common schools for only one-half 
the year, I cannot regard with favor any large diversion from 
our school fund for special education. 


— The Abbott Academy, at Andover, was the first academy 
in the State established exclusively for young ladies, ante- 





dating in this respect Norton, Mt, Holyoke, Bradford, Ips- 
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wich, and the other girls’ schools of similar grade. Itis sig- 
nificant of the drift of popular opinion on the subject, that the 
principals for the first twenty-five years were always men, and 
for the past twenty-five years they have been as uniformly 
women. The jubilee of this school, next June, will bring out 
similar facts to illustrate the history of education among us. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Mr. Doyle’s message charges a want of system in the 
management of the Providence public schools, and that, too, 
in spite of the fact that he has been mayor for a dozen years, 
and has had the management of almost every public interest 
of the city. Who can more justly say “‘ Quorum pars magna 
fui.” He thinks the evening schools too expensive, and urges 
more caution in all school expenditures. Vacation-schools 
have been abandoned. 

— The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction holds its great 
annual gathering this week. 

— The new State Normal School will be dedicated Jan. 23, 
at 12.00 m. The address will be given by Rev. Augustus 
Woodbury, of Providence. Short addresses will also be given 


by Gov. Van Zandt, Commissioner Stockwell, and Mr. Cross. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Mystic Valley Institute is prosperous as usual. The en- 
larged buildings are full to overflowing. The library and ap- 
paratus have received valuable additions. Captain Bucklyn is 
wide awake in school matters, and makes his school a complete 
success. 

— President Carleton is hard at work for the American In- 
stitute, and has a host of well-wishers and helpers. 

— The Superintendent of the Hartford Library Association 
says that, as a rule, boys and girls read too much. Our ac- 
counts show that one boy has taken 102 story-books in six 
months, and one girl 112 novels in the same time. The books 
taken between September 1 and November 30 show the aver- 
age reading of Young America. They were in the following 
proportion: ‘‘ Fiction, 71 per cent.; arts and sciences, 54 ; 
biography, 5; history, 44; travel, 4; poetry and drama, 2; the- 
ology, 1; miscellaneous, 7. 

— A public entertainment was given at the Woolsey School, 
New Haven, on Dec. 20. The various features of the pro- 
gramme were carried out in an admirable manner, reflecting 
great credit on the principal, Mr. Pitman, and his associates. 

— The teachers of New Haven, to the number of 150, met 
on Saturday last in the High School hall, formed the ‘‘ Teach- 
ers’ Association of the Town of New Haven,”’ adopted a con- 
stitution, and elected the following officers: President, George 
R. Burton, principal of Washington School. Vice-President, 
S. T. Dutton, of Eaton School. Secretary, Mrs. Julia A. 
Willard, of Woolsey School. Treasurer, Joseph A. Graves, 
principal of Skinner School. Executive Committee, Ariel Parish, 
Supt. of Public Schools, and Mrs. T. W. T. Curtiss, of the High 
School (for three months); T. W. T. Curtiss, of the High School, 
and Miss Bessie C. Blakeman, of the Webster School (for two 
months); Joseph A. Graves, of the Skinner School, and Miss 
Effie E. Stevens, of the Eaton School (for one month). 

— Rockville is one of the most enterprising manufacturing 
villages in the State, and for many years much interest has 
been manifested in its schools, which have, as a consequence, 
been among the best in the State. The present principal of 
the high school and of the graded school in the center, is Mr. 
Birnie, a recent graduate of Yale, and we learn that he is 
doing a good work. Arrangements have just been made for a 
course of study to cover four years, or rather for two courses, 
one designed as preparatory for college, and the other will 
have special reference to a business-life. Deacon Maxwell is 
the efficient committee of the school, and manifests much 
interest in its success. 

Plainville.—Until the year 1869 this town was a part of 
Farmington. The new town then contained 1,500 inhabitants, 
with 320 children between the ages of four and sixteen years. 
There were then three districts known as East Plains, West 
Plains, and White Oak. For several successive years an effort 
was made to consolidate these districts and establish a graded 
school, but it was not accomplished until 1873, when it was 
determined to consolidate and build a new schoolhouse. In 
January, 1874, the new building was completed and appropri- 
ately dedicated. A school of five grades was opened, including 
all the pupils of the town excepting a small mixed school of 
about a dozen pupils at White Oak. Mr. C. L. Ames was the 
first principal, and did an excellent work in organizing the 
school; but at the close of the year he removed to Plantsville 
to take charge of the graded school at that place, a situation 
he has filled very satisfactorily till the present time. He was 
succeeded at Plainville by the present worthy principal, Mr. S. P. 
Williams, assisted in the secondary department by Mrs. A. T. 
Bishop and three other lady teachers in the lower departments. 
We recently spent an hour in looking through the several rooms, 
and were highly pleased with the general appearance of the same. 
The rooms are all pleasant and well furnished, —the two 
upper departments with single desks. Mr. Williams has about 
80 pupils pursuing the higher branches, while the other rooms 
have about 50 pupils each. The order was good, and we be- 


lieve the citizens of Plainville have abundant reason to be 
well satisfied with their school advantages; and though it re- 
quired a deal of persevering effort, and awakened some ** hard 
feelings,’ to secure their present arrangements, it is believed 
that it would call forth a vast deal more to secure a return to 
the old plan and to the old schoolhouses, It would doubtless 
be well if the mother-town (Farmington) would imitate the 
daughter’s example so far as to consolidate some of the dis- 
tricts, and provide a building of suitable size for a first-class 
graded school. Ata future time we purpose to speak of the 
educational advantages of this good old town, in which so 
many young ladies have received excellent instruction, in the 
famous school so long and so well conducted by Miss Porter. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IowA —The twenty-third annual meeting of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association was held at Marshalltown, Dec. 26 and 
27. After preliminary business of minor importance was 
transacted, President Sabin, of Clinton, delivered his annual 
address, which was an able production. It contained many 
strong admonitions against the evils that are creeping into 
our public school system, among which was that of infidelity, 
against the growing influences of which he spoke in the most 
bitter terms. The following passage is worthy of highest 
praise: ** Moral training in our schools should lead the young, 
as they approach mature years, to seek for work as one of the 
greatest blessings God has bestowed upon man. In no other 
way can our schools do so much to solve the question of tramps 
and vagabonds, as by impressing, daily, upon the minds of 
children, the dignity of labor. It is one of the forgotten les- 
sons of our fathers, which this age has yet to learn. The most 
essential thing for a young man who has his way to make in 
the world, next to the grace of God, is the grace of hard work. 
The hand which shoves the plane, which swings the axe, which 
handles the plow, is as necessary to our perpetuity and progress 
as a people, as the brain which writes our poetry or frames 
our laws.’’ 

It was resolved that we will exert our influence to discourage 
and prevent the circulation of the sensational juvenile liter- 
ature now scattered all over our land, poisoning the moral, 
and weakening the mental powers, of so many of our boys and 
girls; with other resolutions, favoring the adoption of the 
metric system, the teaching of drawing in elementary schools, 
a commission on spelling reform, and in recognition of the val- 
uable services of the State Normal School and State Superin- 
tendent Von Coelln. 

ILLINOIS. —The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, held at Springfield, was a decided suc- 
cess, All persons on programme were present, ready to take 
the part assigned, and their papers showed thorough prepara- 
tion. Gov. Cullom made the address of welcome. The sub- 
ject of the various papers included most of the live educational 
topics of the day. Prest. Allyn’s address was upon the educa- 
tional problem,—“‘ Infant and Adult.’? Other papers discussed: 
** How to Systematize English Orthography”’; ‘‘ County Insti- 
tutes’; “‘ Examinations for Teachers’ Certificates” ; ‘‘ Chemis- 
try in Public Schools” ;- ‘* Compulsory Attendance”; ‘* The 
Classics in High Schools’’; ‘* Some Principles of School Law” ; 
‘**Our Country Schools ’’; ‘*‘ What shall we Teach our Girls ?”’ 
‘Course of Study of the Future Common School’; ‘The 
Power of Education,”’ and others of kindred import. 

The Committee of Legislation reported recommending that 

the school law be so amended as to place the matter of levying 
and collecting taxes entirely in the hands of school districts 
and boards of education; in favor of each school district own- 
ing and furnishing text-books, to be uniform throughout the 
State, and in favor of fostering the normal schools and univer- 
sities. 
_ The Committee on Resolutions reported that county super- 
intendents should not indorse the teachers’ certificates of 
other superintendents, but themselves examine the applicants 
for certificates; that private examinations of such applicants 
should not be held except in cases of emergency. 


INDIANA.—The State Teachers’ Association was held at Fort 
Wayne, Jan. 1, 2,3. Among the most interesting papers were 
the following: ‘‘ How can Public Schools in all their Grades 
Best be made the Means of Culture for Pupils ?”’ by George P. 
Brown, Superintendent of the Toledo schools;’’ ‘*‘ How can 
Country Schools be Graded to the Best Advantage of Pupils ?”’ 
by J. C. McPherson, of Richmond; ‘‘What Knowledge is of 
most Worth 2” by H. B. Brown, president of the North Indi- 
ana Normal School, Valparaiso; and ‘“‘To what Extent can 
Industrial Technology be Taught in our Schools ?”’ by Presi- 
dent White, of Purdue University. The Committee on Spell- 
ing Reform reported a resolution urging that the Legislature 
be memorialized to appoint a commission to consider the sub- 
ject of simplifying the present system of English spelling. 
This was negatived on a close vote. 

Resolutions were adopted indorsing the present school sys- 
tem; opposing the proposed changes in the school laws; urg- 
ing the establishment of public libraries, and requesting news- 
papers to devote more space to educational matters. 


The first meeting of the Indiana College Association was 
held at Indianapolis, Dec. 27 ; itis composed of the following 
institutions: Butler University, State University, Wabash 
College, Asbury University, Purdue University, Earlham Col- 


lege, Franklin College, Bedford Colle H 

Mooreshill College, and the State Normal School. Varies 
papers were read and discussions had on various subjects con- 
nected with the study of language, and the elevation and im- 





rovement of the systems of collegiate education. The follow- 
lee officers were elected : President, Lemuel Moss, of the 





State University; Vice-President, Dr. Martin, of Asbury; Sec- 
retary, Professor Ridpath, of Asbury; Treasurer, Professor 
Benton, of Butler. 


Kansas.—C. F. Forbes, of Lawrence, is about to publish 
Our Schools, a monthly journal devoted to the advancement of 
educational interests. 


MARYLAND.—Mr. M. J. Kelley, senior member of the firm 
of Kelly, Piet & Co., of Baltimore, died on the 9th inst., of 
pneumonia. He was born in County Galway, Ireland, in 
1812, and at the age of seven his father came to this country 
with his family, and entered upon a successful business career 
in Baltimore. Mr. Kelley has been engaged in publishing 
since 1849. The Catholic Mirror, and the interests of a large 
book trade, have been largely built up by this enterprising firm, 
His energy, zeal, and generosity, with a spirit of genial cour- 
tesy, made him a successful man, and gained for him a host 
of friends, in all circles. 


MICHIGAN. — The annual meeting of the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association, held at Lansing, Dec. 25-27, was at- 
tended by an unusually large number of teachers, township 
superintendents, and local school officers, considering the in- 
clement weather. The chief interest centered in the discus- 


sion of a plan of local supervision for the rural schools. The 
main feature of this plan is a provision for the county com- 
missioners, who are to examine and license teachers, and to 
constitute a needed intermediate link between the State super- 
intendent and the township superintendents. A committee, 
consisting of Professors George, Putnam, and Daniels, was 
chosen to confer with the State superintendent, and to assist 
him in bringing the matter before the legislature. 

— A school board in Michigan has ordered 150 copies a 
month of a popular children’s magazine, to be used by the 
little folka in primary schools, instead of text-books. 


New York.—The study of Greek is about to be added to 
the curriculum of the New York City Normal College, not- 


withstanding the opposition of tax-payers. 

A council of the friends and patrons of Syracuse University 
was held in Syracuse last week. Plans for raising funds for 
the institution were adopted, and over $7,000 was subscribed. 
It was proposed to appeal to the wealthy women of the State 
to endow with $40,000 a professorship in the College of Liberal 
Arts, to be filled by a woman. ‘ 


Ouro. — The State Convention, at Columbus, on the 10th 
and 11th of January, is looked upon as one of the most im- 
portant meetings ever convened in Ohio. Able speakers, rep- 
resenting the various political complexions of the State, gave 
addresses, and there was a full and fair discussion of the 
wants of the ungraded schools. 

This State is in the midst of one of those great school 
revolutions which has its impulse in the heart of the 
people. The State Commissioner leads in the movement. 
Mr. Burns is sustained by the schoolmen of the State, 
and is bitterly opposed by the legal profession. The 
following points made in an address of Commissioner Burns 
will show his position in discussing the reorganization of the 
ungraded schools of the State. He mentioned many obvious 
defects in the present system of public instruction in country 
schools, of which the following are the most important : 
1. Small, costly districts. 2. Lack of uniformity in text- 
books. 3. No record of the standing of pupils. 4. Poor 
teachers. 5. Lack of coéperation with the teacher ia his work. 
6. No one to give credit for good work. 7. No prescribed 
course of study. 8. The local directors whose duty it is to ex- 
amine the work of the school, often not competent to the task, 
and never held to a responsibility in the matter. 

He next cited the following good results that may be ex- 
pected from county school supervision: 1. Inspection. 2. Aid 
to young teachers, by counsel, encouragement, etc. 3. Teach- 
ers’ institutes thereby rendered more practical, and conducted 
with reference to the wants of teachers, which would then be 
known. 4, Examination of teachers reduced to something 
more than mere guess-work. 5. The obtaining of reliable sub- 
stitutes, utterly impossible under the present condition of 
things. 6. Placing at the head of our teaching corps an educa- 
tional revivalist, —aleading spirit. 7. Weeding out incompe- 
tent teachers, building up and encouraging the competent. 8. 
Giving more permanency to the profession. 9. Doing our 
work in a manner every way more systematic, satisfactory, 
and business-like, 10. Elevating the character of the schools, 
bringing teachers upon a higher moral and social plane. 
Giving credit for yood work. And we like our good works 
daily credited. People do not long do their best when the 
best is never recognized and appreciated. 11, Removing iso- 
lation and uniting by a bond of sympathy. 12. Inspiring 
members of township boards with a desire to obtain the best 
teachers, giving kind criticism and timely advice. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—As one of the original objects of the 
founders of Swarthmore College at Swarthmore, Pa., was the 
higher education of teachers, President Magill now announces 
that, in accordance with this purpose, ‘‘ A normal course is or- 
ganized, affording special instruction and training in the art of 
teaching.”’” Teachers who cannot afford to spend a year at 
the college are allowed to pay by the month for such time as 
they can remain. The Endowment Committee will also re- 
duce the rate of board and tuition for twenty additional per- 
sons of limited means, to $15 per month. 


TENNESSEE. — Professor Brown, the contributor from 
‘Fields Not White for the Harvest,”’ leaves the Newport high 
school. The Sentinal asks: ‘‘ Why does he leave, and who is 


to blame for it? Beyond a doubt, he is one of the most 
efficient educators in the State. We must have a school, and 
are prepared to maintain one; then why does he leave us ?” 
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d answers, “‘He goes to Hendersonville, N. C., where far 
sreater inducements are offered him. Where will our next 


9? 
teacher come from ? 


wisconsin. — LaCrosse high school has had no case of tar- 
diness for nearly a year. What school can show a better 


record ? Read this to your pupils. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


se.ect Norges ON THE INTERNATIONAL SuNDAY-ScCHOOL 
~ Lessons, FOR 1879. Explanatory, Illustrative, and Prac- 
tical; with Maps and Chronological Chart; table of Signifi- 
cation and Pronunciation of Proper Names. By Rev. T. N. 
and M. A. Peloubet. Boston: Ira Bradley & Co., No. 9 


Cornhill. 
If asked to name the best and most comprehensive aid to 


the study of the Sunday-school lessons we should promptly 
name Mr. Peloubet’s Select Notes. ‘They are edited with great 
care, from a Wide range of the best Bible-studies and author- 
ities. We find good authority for every opinion given and 
fact stated. The explanatory, practical, and illustrative parts 
are especially valuable to Sunday-school teachers. The in- 
creasing use of these lesson-helps attests their intrinsic value, 
and the practical wisdom of the authors in their valuable work. 





Mason’s PIANOFORTE-TrcHNICS. By William Mason, as- 
sisted by W.S. B. Mathews. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co, 


Mr. William Mason, who furnishes the musical material for 
this work, has an enviable reputation as a first-class pianist, 
and also inherits a large proportion of the ‘‘ teaching-power”’ 
which rendered Dr. Lowell Mason so prominent an educator. 
Besides able treatises on “‘ The Hand in Playing,’’ ‘‘ The Mind 
in Playing,” on ‘“ Touch,” on ‘ Velocity,” etc., the author 
has inserted about 500 most ingenious technical exercises, in 
which scales, arpeggios, and other material of execution are 
played with many variations of accent and rhythm. These 
rhythmical and accented exercises are the characteristics of 
the book, and will have an admirable influence in forming the 
touch and taste of players alittle advanced. After a thorough 
course in these technics, they need not be afraid of any com- 
mon difficulties, and will notice that their fingers are much 
more lithe, and more obedient to the mind in observing nice 
graduations of musical expression. The book is published in 
good shape, and sells for $2.50. 





Tue Story OF ENGLISH LITERATURE; for Young Readers. 
Chaucer to Cowper. By Lucy Cecil White. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. 

The design of this volume is to set before young students of 
English literature vivid and interesting pictures of the lives and 
times of great authors. It is written in a familiar style, asa 
parent or teacher would talk with a group of children eager for 
stories. The author has a happy faculty for story-telling, and 
has woven in with the picturesque a sufficient woof of the in- 
structive to make the book profitable as well as interesting 
Dominant periods and influences are fixed on the mind and 
whatever is unnecessary or unsuitable for young readers is 
left out. We commend it as an effort to improve the tone of 
juvenile literature and as calculated to give a healthy impulse 
to the study of the best authors. 





FRENCH CONJUGATION. By Edward T. Williams, M.D., Bos- 
ton: Lockwood, Brooks & Co.; 1878. 


Every student of the French language is familiar with the 
difficulties to be encountered in the mastery of the French 
verbs; and this pamphlet of forty pages is intended, to use the 
words of the author himself, ‘tas a practical help to the stu- 
dent of French, and as an original contribution to philology.” 
The author endeavors to show clearly the analogy between the 
French verbs and the Latin ones from which they are de- 
scended, and how the various Latin endings and changes have 
affected the terminations in French; he tries to arrange the 
verbs themselves in a more regular and scientific method than 
that usually employed in grammars, and claims to have dem- 
onstrated in an original manner the syncopation of the conso- 
hants, and to show the effects thereof upon conjugation. 

The points are ingeniously put, and are interesting as a phi- 
lological study, and the volume comes with the recommenda- 
tion of James Russell Lowell and other distinguished scholars; 
and while inclined to doubt the practical utility to the pupil 
of this or any other scheme to diminish the real difficulties that 
surround the conjugation of the French verbs, the philological 
student will find much to interest and instruct him in the re- 
sults of the author’s research. 





STORIES IN ATTIC GREEK. my the Rev. F. D. Morice, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen’s 
tone 8, Oxford. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Riving- 

’ * 


* This is a collection of short, easy, and interesting stories, in- 
tended to supply beginners with materials for construing, sim- 
Pler than Xenophon, and a vocabulary more nearly like that 
of the best Attic prose than Ausop. Some appear now for the 
first time in a Greek dress; others are adaptations from the 
less-rea@*authors of antiquity, as AZlian, Apollodorus, Piu- 
‘arch, Athenaeus, and others. ‘The very titles of these stories, 
such as “‘Tarpeia the Traitress,” ‘The Obedient Horse,” 








“* Meleager and the Fire-brand,” ‘‘ Curiosities of Ancient Nat- 
ural History,’’ &c., are enough to awaken the interest of the 
young student. An unusually full vocabulary of words and 
stems has been supplied, and in the introductory pages are 
some judicious hints in reference to construing and in the use 
of the lexicon. The whole is neatly printed in large, clear 
type, and forms an attractive little ‘‘ First Greek Reader.” 





Tue LATIN SPEAKER. Easy Dialogues and other Selections 
for Memorizing and Declaiming in the Latin Language. By 
Frank Sewall, ALM. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The compiler of this work is professor of Latin in Urbana 
University, Urbana, Ohio; and his high attainments in the 
Latin language and literature entitle what he says respecting 
the method of teaching the language, as set forth in this book, 
to careful consideration. He believes, with many others, that 
more life should be infused into the study of Latin as pursued 
in our schools; that there should be, in fact, a revival of the 
method pursued years ago in the English and Continental 
schools, when Latin was still taught as a spoken language, and 
with a practical purpose inview. To attain this end, the ideas 
which the words convey should be vividly present to the mind, 
and that emphasis and inflection should be used in delivery 
which indicate the living thought behind the speech. The 
Latin language constitutes too vital an element of our own to 
be called a dead language. The deadness is owing to our 
methods of teaching it. To make a language live, it is only 
necessary to put ideas behind the words, and then give utter- 
ance to these in accent, tone, and inflection, as they are natur- 
ally prompted. When the pupil has acquired the ability to 
think in Latin, he has made the language his own; to him it 
is a living language, and he will in speaking it give it the nat- 
ural emphasis and expression. 

All this requires drill and practice in committing and speak- 
ing the language, and for this purpose these selections have 
been compiled. The work is divided into six parts. Part I. 
contains easy selections from the Scriptures, beginning with 
the Lord’s Prayer. In these the Latin words are arranged in 
nearly the same order as the English, as, ‘‘ Pater noster qui 
es in coelis: Our Father which art in the heavens.’’ The 
translation occupies the opposite page to the Latin. The other 
parts have selections in dialogue from Corderius and Erasmus; 
also Latin hymns, Odes of Horace, and passages from Sallust, 
Tacitus, Quintilian, and Cicero. None of the selections have 
translations except those from the Scriptures and Corderius. 
In the selections from Horace much attention is given to the 
proper rhythm. The continental pronunciation is adopted, and 
definite and concise rules are given for the sounds of the vow- 
els and consonants. 





THE SCIENCE AND ART OF ELOCUTION: or, How to Read and 
Speak. A comprehensive and systematic Series of Exercises 
for Gesture, Calisthenics, and the Cultivation of the Voice; 
and acollection of nearly one hundred and fifty literary gems 
for reading and speaking, designed for the school-room, the 
home circle, and for private study, as well as for the use of 
readers and speakers generally. By Frank H. Fenno, of the 
National School of Elocution and Oratory. Philadelphia: 
John E. Potter & Co. 


The distinguishing features of this book consist not only in 
the unusual variety and methodical arrangement of the mate- 
rials, but a comprehensive and careful grouping of such only 
as require the character of study necessary to the development 
of voice, gesture, style, and spirit. In addition to this, the 
author has, at the head of each selection, presented a clear 
but concise paragraph, containing the general points to be ob- 
served in the study and delivery of the selection. 

After an exhaustive and thorough treatise on the theoretical 
and practical study of oratory in all its branches, the author 
has not only covered, with great discrimination and judgment, 
the field occupied by brilliant writers, but has been enabled 
to select from writings that are very rare and difficult of access 
to the student. It is a work of general interest for even casual 
reading; its contents embracing some rare productions, thus 
making it a valuable book for the home circle. It is equally 
well adapted for schools, classes, or individual students. Al- 
together, the work is a very valuable one, and should be in the 
possession of every admirer or student of elocution. 





How To READ, and Hints in Choosing the Best Books; with a 
classified list of works of Biography, History, Criticism, 
Fine Arts, Fiction, Poetry, Religion, Science, Language, &c. 
By Amelia V. Petit. Pp. 220. 12mo, cloth; price, $1.00. 
New York: S. R. Wells & Co., 737 Broadway. 


This new book attempts to supply information in regard to 
books and authors. It shows the student and general reader 
how to select reading suited to the different minds, for proper 
development. It explains the province of criticism, and cites 
authors adapted to the cultivation of the taste and imagination ; 
and the acquirement of a pure style in the various departments 
of culture. Persons who are interested in the collection of 
books for personal or public purposes, societies that are form- 
ing libraries, and, in fact, all who are interested in books, will 
find in How to Read very important aid. Not only does it 
contain the titles of thousands of volumes on about all the 
subjects currently discussed in the English tongue, but also 
carefully prepared criticisms of many authors of eminence, 





dead and living, and useful hints on the books suitable for 


self-improvement. It will be a great aid to persons not famil- 
iar with books. 





ENGLAND FROM A Back Winpbow, with views of Scotland 
and Ireland. By J. M, Bailey, the Danbury News Man. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 


To one who has visited Great Britain, this volume will be 
read with special interest. The peculiar style of the author, 
so widely known for his humor, is in this volume exhibited at 
his best. His descriptions show him to be a careful and accu- 
rate observer of men and things. No further notice of his 
book, without excerpts, can do justice to his eccentricities 
of writing. We commend this book for a holiday present. It 
will afford much instruction, combined with amusement of a 
hearty character. A trip with Mr. Bailey through London, 
Ireland, and Scotland, as portrayed in these pages, would fur- 
nish quaint pictures enough to last one a life-time. 





TRUE Buus. By Mrs. Lucia Chase Bell. Large 16mo. Ten 
oa by Merrill. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price 
20. 

This is a delightful story for girls, and promises to be as 
popular as any of Miss Alcott’s productions. The scene is 
Jaid in the far West, and the incidents are such as could only 
occur in a newly-developed country, where even children are 
taught to depend upon themselves. ‘‘ Doc,’’ the warm-hearted, 
impulsive heroine of the story, is an original character, and 
one whose ways are well worth copying by those who read her 
adventures and experiences. The book shows how much can 
be accomplished in a community by earnest, determined en- 
deavor on the part of a single one of its members, even if that 
member isa young girl. True Blue ought to become astandard 
book in every girl’s library. 





Tue LAws oF LIFE, AND JOURNAL OF HEALTH. (Anniver- 
sary number.) Fanny B. Johnson, managing editor, as- 
sisted by Harriet M. Austin, M.D., James C., James H., 
and Katy J., Jackson. Dansville, N. Y.: Austin, Jackson & 
Co. Price $1.50 per year. 


The number before us contains a charming picture of ‘‘ Our 
Home Hygenic Institute’’; an interesting and practically sug- 
gestive address of Dr. James C. Jackson on the 20th anniver- 
sary of ‘‘Our Home on the Hillside’’; anniversary correspond- 
ence; an able paper on ‘‘Women’s Place in the World,” by 
Harriet N. Austin, M.D.; an article on ‘‘ Dwelling Houses,’’ 
by Fanny B. Johnson; and other interesting reading. Itisa 
valuable magazine, and deserves its growing popularity; beau- 
tifully printed, and attractively arranged. 





Wispom Series. ‘Selections from the Apocrypha”; and 
‘*The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasti- 
cus.’’ Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, each 50 cents. 


These beautifully printed and tastefully bound little volumes 
supply a want in every home for good small books. The Books 
of the Apocrypha, being excluded from the Bibles published 
by the British and American Bible Societies, are made readily 
accessible in this form to a large class of readers. The second 
volume contains the Book of Ecclesiasticus, which is supposed 
to have been compiled by a learned Jew of Jerusalem, named 
Jesus (or Joshua,) 180 B.C. Itis a wonderful collection of 
wise proverbs, and will amply repay frequent reading. 





How TO MAGNETIZE; or, Magnetism and Clairvoyance. A 
Practical Treatise on the Choice, Management, and Capa- 
bilities of Subjects, with Instructions on the Method of Pro- 
cedure, ete. By James Victor Wilson. New York: 8. R. 
Wells & Co. Price 25 cents. 

This little book furnishes information on the subject of 

Magnetism and its applications, especially in the department 

of medical science. 





A SHortT HISTORY OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. ‘Translated 
from the French of Lacombe. Boston: Henry A. Young 
& Co. Price $1.00. 


This volume contains an interesting record of the French 
people, from the earliest period down to the Isth century. It 
is written in a clear and readable style, and contains many 
suggestions which will tend to influence the reader to more 
extended investigation of this most interesting nation of people. 
The publishers have given the book to the public in very 
attractive binding, and printed upon excellent paper. It is a 
work that should be in every school library. 





Tue LittLe Goop-Fror-NoTHING. (Le Petit Chose.) From 
the French of Alphonse Daudet, by Mary Neal Sherwood. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. Price $1.50. 


This addition to the ‘‘ Cobweb Series” of choice fiction in- 
troduces us to one of the earlier compositions of Daudet, the 
material of which is no doubt largely autobiographical. This 
volume will be read by thousands of the admirers of Daudet. 
Although having certain features which are characteristic of 
his later, rather dramatic, works, it isas a whole quite differ- 
ent, and will deeply interest readers who are content with sim- 
ple reality in a book of fiction. The vicissitudes of a sensitive 
boy, his aspirations as a poet, and his ultimate success as a 
young porcelain merchant, form the gist of a checkered tale 
which brings us into mild sunshine, at the last, and will afford 
agreeable entertainment to all who take it up. It is issued in 
the same attractive style that has distinguished the ‘‘ Cobweb 





Series’’ of fiction, 
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Tur WAVERLEY Dictionary: An alphabet- 
ical arrangement of all the characters in Sir 
Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels, with a de- 
scriptive analysis of each character, and illus- 
trative selections from the text. By May 
Rogers. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. Price 
$2.00. 

Every lover of the writings of Walter Scott 
will cordially welcome this volume, which is a 
monument to the patient scholarship of its au- 
thor. It opens with a table showing the chro- 
nological order of the Waverly Novels, giving 
the name of the sovereign at the date of the 
events around which the great author wove his 
immortal fiction, A second table shows the 
date and order in which the novels were pub- 
lished. Following these useful tables comes 
the dictionary proper, which contains an alpha- 
betically arranged descriptive analysis of all 
the characters mentioned in Scott’s novels. 
In addition are selections from the text with 


reference to the chapters containing any allu- 
sion to the character referred to. No library is 


complete without this valuable reference-book. |. 


The publishers have given it to the public in 
good style. 


ANNOTATED POEMS OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
Edited by the Rev. E. T. Stevens, M.A., 
Oxon, and the Rev. D. Morris, B.A., Lond. 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 20 
cents; Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 20 cents; 
Goldsmith’s Traveller, 25 cents; Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake, Canto I., 25 cents. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This handy, and very attractive series of 
books, is intended to meet the requirements of 
schools and academies, and of students gener- 
ally, at a very small cost. Each poem is pre- 
faced by a brief sketch of the author's life, and 
such other matters of information as will be 


serviceable to the student. Copious notes of 
great value, and grammatical hints, are given 
at the foot of each page. The type is distinct, 
and an attractive illustration will embellish 
each poem. The growing interest manifested 
in all our American schools in the study of 
the English classics, will make these little vol- 
umes eminently useful. 


Wuite’s Primary ScHooLt DRAWING-CARDS. 
Prepared by H. S. Smith, teacher of Draw- 
ing in the publie schools of New York city. 
New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


This admirable series of drawing-cards con- 
sists of twelve cards in each set, and contain 
one hundred and forty-one examples, carefully 
graded for primary classes. They are of con- 
venient size, and beautifully executed on black 
ground and white lines, etc. A manual de- 
signed to accompany these cards, called Dicta- 


tion Lessons in Drawing for Primary Grades, 
contains all the exercises on the cards, with di- 
rections for dictating each figure, also defini- 
tions, and practical hints upon the teaching of 
this subject. The publishers also have pre- 
pared a slate, with dots placed one half-inch 
apart, covering one-half of one side of the 
slate, and a groove in the frame to hold the 
cord. These useful aids should be in use in 
all the primary schools of the land. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Je B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Puta.; A. WILLIAMS 


& CO., Rostron. 

Zisthetics. By Eugene Véron. Translated by W. 
H. Armstrong, B.A. (Oxon). 

IRA BRADLEY & CO., Boston. 

Select Notes on the International Sabbath School 
Lessons for 1879, with Maps and Chart. By Revs. F.N. 
and M. A. Peloubet. 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO, SPRINGFIELD. 

A = ev nnog A ta the Kindergarten. Illustrated. By 
the Florence indergartners. Price, $1.00. 

WAThe Paradise of Childhood. A manual for self-in- 

struction in Freebel’s principles. A practical Guide to 

Kindergartners. By Edward Weibe. Illus. Price, 

$1.50 and $2.00. 

T. B. PETERSON & BROS., PaILa.; NEW-ENG- 
LAND NEWS CO., Boston. 

Pretty Little Countess Zina: a Russian Story. By 
Henry Gréville. Translated by Mary Neal Sherwood. 
Price, 75 cents. 

A. WILLIAMS & CO., Boston. 
Drift from York Harbor, Maine. By George Hough- 


ton. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
Autobi iphy and Memorials af Ichabod Washburn. 
By Rev. Henry 8. Cheever. Price, $1. 


LONDON BOOKS, 


* RARE AND VALUABLE, 


AT LONDON PRICES. 

Just published, CATALOGUE NO. 102, containing a 
rich collection of Standard Miscellaneous Works, suit- 
able for public institutions and gentlemen’s private 
libraries, many of which are curious and of rare occur- 
rence. Priced Catalogues regularly issued and mailed 
gratis, on application. Importations by weekly steam- 
ers. A. L.. LUYSTER, 

10 Silver Street, LONDON, 
23a P.O. Box 3003. 138 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 











LATE PUBLICA 


TIONS. _ 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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~~ Publisher. 





Title. 
Our Wedding Gifts. - - - : 
Mystic Key. . - - - - 
England. 5 vols. - a - - 
Sorrow of a Secret. Half-hour series, No. 
Carmichael’s Will. os “ 1 
*Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. “ 
Robin Hood’s Miracle. - - - 
Autobiography of J. Washburn. - - 
Sketches Abroad. Tourist’s edition. - 
French Pictures. - - - 
Free Trade. (Econ. mon.) - - 
Morning Star. - - - - 
History of American Literature. 2 vols. 
Natural History Series for Children. 
History of Pennsylvania. - - - 
Canterbury Pilgrimage. . 
Mrs. Merriam’s Scholars. - - 
Seymore, etc. - - - 
Art Needlework. - - - 
Plain Needlework. - - 
Greek Ornament. - 
Temperaments. - - 
Life at Home. - 
Bibliography of Ruskin. 
Pearls for Young Ladies. 
Short History of France. 
Elem. Geology. 


88. 
89, - 
90. 


““ “ 


Messrs. Keurret & Esser are making, 
this season, vigorous and successful efforts in 
introducing in the United States the system of 

Round Writing of F. Soennecken, 
which is likely to assume very great 
importance in educational and prac- 
tical work. Their ‘‘ Methodical 
Text-Book of Round Writing,” 
translated from the German of the 
author above-named, and com- 
mended by very high authorities in 
his own country, is a simple and re- 
markably comprehensive text (and 
copy) book for this new method, 
containing instructions, diagrams, 
copies, and blanks, ruled lines for 
each size of writing, and accompa- 
nied with an assortment of the pe- 
culiar pens used for this kind of 
writing. Thisis aclear, clean hand, 
easily written, and very beautiful; 
no pressure is exerted in producing 
the shade-lines, so that it is said to 
be the easiest and least tiresome 
method possible. We may note, for the benefit 
of the trade, that it is peculiarly suitable for 
bulletin and address-writing, its symmetry and 
plainness being sure to attract attention to it. 
Besides the pens for round writing, this house 
manufactures also a line of Fluent Pens, on 
the same principal, affording similar advan- 
tages in ordinary hand-writing. 


WE have the greatest times with Cutter, 
Henry Holt & Co’s educational manager, when- 
ever we look into his office and say ‘ Ad.” 
He, very naturally, believes in advertising if 
it will pay, but clings to the conviction that 
every teacher in the land knows in what cat- 
alogue to find such standard text-books as 
Whitney’s, Otto’s, Freeman’s, Bain’s, and all 
the apparatus for teaching Modern Languages. 
However, as it is possible that many have not 
yet informed themselves of the superiority of 
such important recent works as, for instance, 
Gasc’s French Dictionaries or Whitney’s Ger- 
man Dictionary ; and, moreover, as the firm 
has, in the Handbooks in science, literature, 
art, and history, for students and general read- 
ers, begun a very important new enterprise, 
there will be inserted each week, at the foot 
of these Notes, a card stating what the house 
is up to. Cutter says if, during the year, he 
hears about the card from one-half of one per 
cent. of the estimated number of readers of 
THE JOURNAL, he shall be surprised and de- 
lighted with this new trial of an old experiment. 

25 Bond Street, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., “xtw‘von: 


Have — the publication of a very important se- 
ries of andbooks in Science, Literature, 
Art, and Mistery, for Students and General Kead- 
ers. This house publishes the standard text-books for 
teaching French, German, and other modern languages, 
their list including Grammars, Readers, new and im- 

rtant Dictionaries, Classic Texts, etc., etc. Send for 
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escriptive Catalogue. 
REDUCTION 


BINDERS! | ‘n'rurcr: 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
vi to preserve their can now be furnished 
= Binders for One lar, post-paid,—a reduc- 

Address 

Jan. 1, 1879. 











of 50 cents from our former . 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Author. 
Douglass 
Riggs 
Macaulay 
Hay 

Hay 
Besant and Rice 
Butterworth 
Cheever 

Darley 

De Colange 
Hawley 

Ryder 

Tyler 

Calkins and Diaz 
Cornell 

Bedell 

Hale 

Sharpe 

Hale 

Hale 

Ware 

Jacques 
Aikman 
Shepherd 
Tuthill 
Kirkland 
Andrews 


Author’s Pub. Co 

“ “ 
Harper & Bros 

“ss “ 

“ “ 
“ “ 


D Lothrop & Co 
“ “ “ee 


Estes & Lauriat 
“ “ce 

G P Putnam’s Sons 
iti “ iid 

“ 


“ee “ 


L Prang & Co 
Quaker City Pub Co 
A D F Randolph & Co 
Roberts Bros 
W C Sharp 
S W Tilden 
Lad “ 
“ Lad 


S R Wells & Co 
“é “ “ 
John Wiley & Son 
“oe “ “ 


Jansen, McClurg & Co 1 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co 1 00 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 





COLLEGES. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa, __ 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 


Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 2z 


B 


cution, and for general culture. 





for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 


Address LEwIs B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. | 173 tf 

ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn, For both 

sexes, Four courses of study, JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


Pi INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill, J.M. GRreGory, LL.D., Regent. 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 

/ ete., address the President, GEO. F. MaGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
Vi catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


_MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 


_MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Ill. 
_SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 
ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


_FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIEs. 
Accommedations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A. 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 20 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_ Address CHAs. Cc. BRAG DON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs. C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 





f., 
1 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 








E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 
HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Beat 





advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, | P 


Painting, and Wood-Carving. REV, DAVIDHH. MOORE, 
D.D., Prest., Cineinnati, 0. 177 zz 


TS RE% LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
I 


N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Uni 
RAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


near aaee enemy, Mass. For 
ation and new calendar for 1878 
Miss ADA L. HowARD, President. teat. y 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
During the past season, the facilities for teaching 
‘and for preserving the health of pupils in this long-es- 
tablished institution have been greatly increased by the 
addition of a now Library, a Gymnasium, a Chemical 

oratory, a Studio, and large, well-v i aci- 
tation-Rooms. The Winter ett tg mag ho 
ELLEN M. HASKELL, Princ. 





erm begins Jan. 7, 1879. 
_ 200 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. _ 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basi 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 





MS: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
anes ___8. KNEELAnD, Sec’y, Boston. 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YOR 
Medical Department. For circulars and sateen’ 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 





Boarding School for both sexes. nsés moderate 
r catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 802; | 


Gone ACADEMY, Musical Institute, ana 


7 Soarding SEMINARY, apg, Ma 
i) 





Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M. 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 632s 





REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown 

G Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 

oys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata. 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester 
H Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. y.- 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil’ 
ities to those ag for college or the active duties of 
life. Expenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 








APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beantify) 
Mitation and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Revs. C. V. SPEAR & R.E.AVERY, Princes, 

YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge 

Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKiyn, A.M. 


vIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ, 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. 











LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 





EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 





___NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. — 
C For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 

55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 

HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGR, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
The next term will begin, with entrance examination, 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN Hypg, Prin. 


Oo For NORMAL SCHOOL, 
) 











For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


os TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
o 





For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D.B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
133 


For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTT. 
HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
for Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Il. 181 


KINDERGARTENS 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, tages with State Board of Instruction, com- 
osed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
in the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Mele es pe from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 




















H. F. WIGHT, 
Teacher of Wight’s Kindergarten-Harmonic Method 
for the Piano. Address at Chickering’s Piano- 

Forte Rooms, 156 Treniont St., Boston. 


Special attention given to young teachers of music 
who desire to build themselves up as theorists upon a 
thoroughly technical basis and to be rapidly brouglit 
into notice. Mr. Wight offers to confer also with com- 
mittees of public schools who desire to put the musical 
matters of their schools upon a more thorough and eco- 
nomical basis. 200 22 


Something New! 


“ The Grammatical, Spelling, and Writing - Book,” 
by Z. Richards, A.M., Washington, D. C.; designed to 
make the pupil his own language teacher. It should be 
used in every school. Price 10 cents. 201 tf 











RCESTER FREE INST. of Industri 
W.: Address Prof. C. 0. TuomPson, ew lhags ame 








PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits bo 
A’ best —. Tuition, $1 } a year. Board = the 
os pe pecs Se a year. For catalogues 
on a ; 
he pply @ Master, WILLIAM a - 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259~— 
CPienton Classical, Scientific, Busi we a tg The 
ogy departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
by saad accommodate be omg of both sexes from three 
wenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 














Jost PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 


KLCcUrTIon taught in schools, classes, and to 
private pupils. Terms R . Address F.C. 
ROBERTSON 8 Centre St. (Highlands), Boston. _185_ 


ELOcurrIon REMOVAL. C.S. COLBY 
4 will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 _ 


ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 

in the best P Schools in Boston. Wholesale 

price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on opel 

vation. Address THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley 
. Boston. 155 22 














NGLISH AND CLAS SICAL SCHOOL, Provid 
vidence 
. New building, me oe Gymnasium, Mili- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or Colle ay the cand — 
wddress Mowry & Gorr, Principals, 130 ff 





with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 





Street 
? 5 FASHIONABLE CABDS, np two alike, 


10 cents. ts’ outfit, 10 cents. 
13922 GEO. I. oNageau, N.Y. 
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Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Tanet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Geod- bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. E ch 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 ct».3 or 13 
for 50 cts. Stamps received for payment. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. BONER & Co., Agts., 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 








SPECIAL cP » OFFICE, 
’s Primary Readin arts. bi 
eaters ‘New Anatomical Charts. Bez 

sith’s Geographica art. 
Monteith's New School Wall Maps. BROMFIELD ST., 
Joslyn’s Celestial and Terr'l Globes. BOSTON. 
perfection Liquid Slating. ee 


Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 


~” HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
logue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
ha well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, ete., sent free to any address. 196 zz 
COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 











dams’s Revised Arithmetic, ° 65 cts. 
aeoriean School Primer, ° 6 10 
Northend’s Little wpeaser, é 50 
Parker’s Juvenile Philosophy, 35 
Parker’s First Lessons “ . 50 
Scott's Manual U.S. History, . &5 
Underhill’s Table Book, ° ° . 8s 





~ CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 


107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
iene Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lerd’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 

Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


W. 8S. FORTESCUE & 00., Pitan: 
New and Valuable Text-Books. 
cATTENDEN'S "NEW SERIES OF, BOOKKEEPING 


SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “” 195 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, "50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,. ........ 1.25 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
134 Bronifield Street, Boston, 


Will supply Gildersleeve’s Latin Books and 
Maury s Geographies at publisher’s prices. The 
following volumes are specially recommended, and will 
be furnished for examination as follows: 








GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN PRIMER, . . $ .65 
« « GRAMMAR, . 95 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, . 1.50 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
- PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johuston & Browne’s 

DeVere’s French 















Prince of Wales 


Esq., Sp. Cor. 1.75 
Dyepepeia and its Kind 
t. W. W. Hall (autbor How to Live Long, ete. 


Dyer’s Mistery of Heme. Maps, etc. Cloth, 
Latham’s Johnsen’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Mins large stock of School and Miscellaneous 
Beeks, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 


Marshall’s Great Portraits 


LINCOLN, 
GRANT, 
BEECHER, 
WASHINGTON, 


FREE! 


A RENEWAL of THE JOURNAL and One New Subscrip- 
tion will secure TWO ENGRAVINGS. A RENEWAL 
and Two New Subscriptions will secure THREE EN- 
GRAVINGS. Phe greatest offer ever made! 








180 tf 








THE COMMON SCHOOL 


Question-Book 


A NEW REVISED EDITION,—10th. 
PRICE, $1.50. 





The rapidity by which this valuable work has come 
into general notice and use during the past year, caus- 
ing the issue of five new editions in one year, shows 
with what high favor the book has been received by 
friends of education all over the country. 

The New Editien, revised, appears in finer 
binding, cleth (diferent colors), and is destined to 
meet with still more favor, even, than in the past. 

Remember it is a book of nearly 3000 practical 
Questions and Answers on important every-day 
subjects, as found in our school studies. 

‘* Just what has long been needed,”’ are the words of 
a well-known high-school principal. 

It contains Questions and Answers in U.S. History, 
Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Orthography, Civil 
Government, Physiology and Anatomy, Physical Geog- 
raphy, etc. Each department of Questions on any one 
subject is followed by the department of Answers on 
the same subject, thus giving one an opportunity to use 
the memory if desired, and yet so conveniently arranged 
that the Answer can be readily referred to. Of great 
use to Teachers in preparing reviews for their schools, 
and for looking up important questions to be brought 
out in class. 

Useful to scholars in being the means of fixing upon 
the mind the important and practical part of their 
studies. Valuable in the family library, or in the 
office, as a handy book of reference. 


The Introductory Price per single copy having been 
withdrawn, Sample Copies will be sent to any address, 
postage paid, on receipt of Regular Price, $1.50. 


Introductory terms by the dozen or half-dozen copies, 
for school and teachers, furnished on application. 
Send 3-cent stamp for Descriptive and Testimonial 
Circulars. 


Agents Wanted, to whom very liberal terms are 
offered. It is one of the very best books for canvassers. 
Agents are meeting with grand success. Send 3-cent 
stamp for Terms to Agents, Confidential Circulars, etc. 


State Agents wanted in several States. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 


200 tf Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


Outlines for the Study 
of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M.,™M.D. 








12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75c. 


“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Litera*ure. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able.”—Homer B. SPRAGUE, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 


Published and for sale b 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
200 16 Hawley St., Boston, 








Mass. 





KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
Western Subscription Agency 
a= OF «== 

National Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
axp “ Good Times,” 


— FOR — 


ILLINOIS IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS. 
Address 
KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


Boom 79 Corner of LA SALLE & 
{ mcepepuliones ibleck,} RANDOLPH STS., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth ¥ Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
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OSCAR MARSHALL, 
me 245 Broadway, NEW YORK, 





Revised, Enlarged 


AND 
NEWLY |LLUSTRATED. 


-~ 100 Pages Octar, 


270 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From the Rew. Wm, A. Harris, D. D., President of The Wesleyan 
Femate Institute, Staunton, Va. 

I regard “The Story of the Bible,” in this age of skepticism and 
free-thinking, as just the book for schools. It meets a want long 
and deeply felt in our schools and seminaries. * * * I expect 
to use it as extensively as possible in the future as a text-book of 
sacred history for our college classes. No school or college ought 
to be without such a valuable work. 

From Edward C. Stone, M. A., Principal of American Asylum for 
Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, Conn. 

We have used “‘ The Story of the Bible” in our school for two 
years; we like it very much and shall continue to use it. The 
style is clear and simple. The book is easily understood by our 
popes and they are interested in it. We find them reading it 
eyond where their lessons are assigned, and some have read it 
through. * * * It is eveulated to give a large amount of im- 
portant Bible instruction .o the more advanced as well as to the 
younger pupils of our schools. It gives me pleasure to testify to 
the excellence of this book. 

From Geo. W. Clark, Ph. D., Principal of Mount Washington Col- 
legiate Institute, 40 Washington Square, New York City. 

My pupils have been delighted with ‘“‘ The Story of the Bible.” 
ln BR. Tt is worthy of wide circulation and general adoption by 
all Christian families and schools. 

From Miss BE. L. Eldredge, Principal of Young Ladies’ Institute, 
611 Marshall Street, Philadel ia. 

We have used “The Story of the Bible” for several years in 
five of our classes, comprising pupils of from 12 to 18 years of age. 
During this time its value has, in my estimation, increased rather 
than diminished. The parents of the pupils alsoare pleased with 
the book, while the pupils themselves have become more inter- 
ested in the study of Scripture history than ever before. 


Retail Price of School Edition, Bound in Cloth, $1.00. 
CHARLES FOSTER, Publisher, 
118 So. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


=—sS 
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Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


WV ORK-DAYS OF GOD. 


By Prof. HERBT. W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
Boocuaas a fitabode forman. The beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations, Address J. ©. McCurdy 
& Co., Philadelphia. 194 


Vv Tis Ss wanting good ‘Agents should 
ABYER ERS PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind. 


CTIVE MIVEN F MPLOYMENT 


CENTS. ooD VERYWHERE! 


Souins oods, \jovelties, Patents, [ancy Fogravings, 
taple Uames, Yotions, | ictures, [Goods [ Frames, 
hromos, Ijachinery, pert ay Books, Magazines, 
Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods, until ry have sent for a copy. and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to beginners and 
others out of EMA AYA should at once 
employment. Cc place himself in 
communication with all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the f Agents’ Directory published in the world. 

GENT ANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 

beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green stamp, 
Nothing free.) AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom St., 

hiladelphia, Penn. 183 z 











— THE — 


“Gospel Male Choir,” 


By JAMES McGRANAHAN. 


The distinguishing feature of this new work is, that 
every piece is arranged for men’s voices, thus filling a 
place heretofore unoccupied, and furnishing the means 
for such inspiring music as is referred in the following 


CARD FROM MR. MOODY: 


** T cordially recommend Mr. McGranahan’s 
book of Gospel Songs arranged for Male Voices, 
Sor use in Gospel Services. 

** Tregard the singing of appropriate pieces, 
such as are found in this book, by a Male 
Chorus as the most inspiring and effective 
music I have ever heard. D. L. Moony.’ 


THE 
GosPeL MALE CHOI 


contains the most useful of the older Gospel Songs, and 
a large supply of new ones never before published in 
any form. All are easily arranged, and kept well 
within the compass of Male Voices. 


Price of GOSPEL MAIL CHOIR, 
50 Cents by Mail, $5.00 a Doz. by Express. 
Specimen Pages Free. 


Address JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


201 CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE, — 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent. on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Mass, 





have 
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TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below ~ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 
and exchanged. Shakespeare’s, Scott’s, and Dicken’s 


works for sale. 
F. J. BARNARD, 
162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston, 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room 
A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 


Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 
the GLOBE DUSTLESS CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third, 

Send for Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source, 


UNION SLATE C@O., 
{MSchoot States an 63 Maiden Lane, 


School Slates and 
School Supplies. NEW YORK. 


188 o 








ta7~ Samples of Zraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
or 15 cents. 162 eow tf 


- ‘WABREN J. APPLETON, 


Sign and House Painter, 
7 Avon Street, 
[195-i] BOSTON. 


Electrical Apparate 


TO ACCOMPANY 


TYNDALL’S LESSONS IN 


' FIFTY-EIGHT P 

Price of Whole 

Address, or call on 
203 





Cor. Washington, 










W. E. SH * 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Maa 











——» 








- KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 





eo 


Fulton Street, New York, ; 











(ae At all Bookstores, or sent on receipt of $1.50. 





SOENNECKEN’S 


Fluent Writing Pen, 


BEST STEEL PEN, 
Made on New Principle. 
tae Send for Circular. 









IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Drawing-Papers, 
197 


Mathematical Instruments, Colors, Brushes, ete., Drawing and Artists’ Materials. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


deow 











SPENCERIAN 





Cor, Federal St. [18%) BOSTON, 





In 20 Numbe of superior 
English make, suited ¢ to every style 
of a ae Sample of each, for 
Bek "Font Sectente the tas 
rc oner fu 
Spencerian Pens. 


Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


NEW YORK. 






STEEL 
PENS. 










NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATIOl 


= 











Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


Published summer. 
—- se 


Adopted in several States, and thousands of towns. 
me ama acm 





Appleton’s Readers. last 





By teachers, for teachers. Complete in five books. 
— — 


Beautifully Save a speller. Carefully 
Present a plain, sensible system. Aid the 


Interest the pupil. Develop thought and 


expression. Contain excellent selection of pieces. 
ee 
Good paper. Durable binding. Cheap. Set for ex- 


amination sent prepaid for $1.30. . 
M. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


illustrated. 


graded, 
MS 





teacher. 
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A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


ie Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William S8t., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


i, Our léading books can now be obtained in the 
« Hoyt Patent Indestructible Binding,”’—warranted. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE STANDARD SERIES OF 


PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


By S. C. GOODRICH (PETER PARLEY). 

Intro. Ex. 
Goodrich’s Atm. Child’s Pict. Hist. of U.S., $ .50 $ .40 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the U.S..... 1.05 = .70 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England.... 80 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France..... 80 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome 80 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece... . "80 
Goodrich’s Common-Sch. Hist. of the World 9 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural History 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. EZ. Agen © 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CLANTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
ite’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Dieh!’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
“rooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 
‘ay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*.* For terms and other information, address the 
tblishers. 150 zz 


K & MAYNARD, New York, 
wWries 7 
rit “Ore 


1 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.05 
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i Readers; 


d Aige’ra; | 


' 
Sow wre onsons i 
is oF iMasons in English; 
atchifon’s Physicleogy and Hygiene; 
exderson’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., Xc. 


®. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
46 Madison St., Chicago 9 Beant tM. Oe Pandan 


| COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


GOODRICH’S NEW CHILD’S HISTY: 
Introduction, Oc. ; Exchange, 30c. 


BERARD’S NEW U. 8S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, tic. ; Exchange, 0c. 
‘These popular books have been a, revised, 
ier 4 ae teen? dewn to Jaly, 1878. ben / are 
a new plates, ravings, maps “all 
the modern ienguovéeuaate,” aad are , 


species ier frtsboh a xshange Pics 
men copies furn at c . 
address the Publishers, or their nearest Agent. 
BOSTON : E. C. McCLinTook, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wo. H. Wuirney, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 








GINN & HEATH'S NEW BOOKS. 


Intr. Price. 
Wentworth’s Geometry (Plane and Solid), — $1.00 
Hudson’s Classical English Reader, 90 
Allen & Greenongh’s New Latin Grammar, 
Hudson’s Selections from Addison & Goldsmith, 
Hudson’s Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, 
Sprague’s Milton’s Lycidas, 
Irving’s Sketches, “ : oe 
Harvard Examination Papers for 1877, 
Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Cesar, 
(An enlarged edition, designed to prepare pupils 
for reading at sight.) 
Wheeler’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, .75 
National Music Teacher, No.2, «0 . 
An Introduction to the Study of the Rhythmic and 
Metric of the Classical Languages, 2.50 
First ‘Steps in Latin Prosedy, . 
Bryce’s Complete Virgil (in 8 vols.), 
Goodwin’s Anabasis, with Vorabualry, 
Chaucer’s Parliament of Foules, 
The Teacher’s Improved Class-Book, 


For Catalogue, Price-list, etc., address the Publishers, 
GINN & HEATH, 
NEW YORY, CHICAGO. 


0 
24 
24 
1 
24 
1,35 
28 


BOSTON, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 

PUBLISH 

Harper’s Introductory Geography. 

Price for Introduction, 45 cts. 

Price for Exchange, . 30 cts. 

Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 

Price for Introduction, 

Price for Exchange, 





94 cts. 
. 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 

Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass, 
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HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BosTow. 
Every Teacher should have The Family Library of 


BRITISH POETRY tive Cisso<terey, eattea “by 
J.T. Frecps and E.P. Warere.e. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


1028 pages, with fine Heliotype Portraits of ucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. $6.50. Beyond comparison the fullest and best sin- 
gle-volume collection of British Poetry ever published. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. tf 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 








PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton's Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


- JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


CINCINNATI, PHILA f&iLPHIA, Cc. CAGO, 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M, Prin as aY School, 

m. J. Milne, A.M., Princ iat 12 .aal Senool, 
Geneseo, New Vork. This series embraces a Basen = 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

BRidpath’s Wistories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
—— course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and com tness, 
their practical character, their novel conctraction’ 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material 
ee som Eases, place them in advance of all other draw. 
ng 3. 

«*» Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the follow 
published by — went 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Blementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States, 
perry History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. - 








| Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, $2.50, 








8, BE. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 1% 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
Roscoe's Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, t 25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. i 


3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 


Four Pages Colored Plates. 
hole Library in Itself. 
Invaluable in any Family, 
And in any School. 
or Schools,—recommended by State Supts. of 35 
different States, and by 50 College Presidents. 
bout 32,000 have been placed in Public Schools 
by law or by School Officers. 
ontains 3000 Illustrations, nearly three times as 
many asany other Dictionary. 
he best FAMILY help in training children to be- 
T come intelligent men and women. 
ale of Webster's is 20 times as great as that of any 
S other series of Dictionaries. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


of English Literature. 


A Histo 
. By W. F. 


In a series of Biographical Sketches 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1 
History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 
Outlines of General Histo 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 
The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present — ay . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
1,25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
Publishers of 35 and 37 Park PI., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Boeks. 
Payson, D. &.S8.’s Tracing ond Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics, Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Lathetics, and Logic. 
Nystron’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering, 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers 
Felter’s Arithm x 
Cooley’ éyrs : 
; : ‘ ; ’s ew ole“iss 
and many valuable High-schooi icav-books. 


~4, 


c 


For information and terms of introducti 
or address —_ ae 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


180 
SHELDON & Co., 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geo phies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 
Avery's Elements of Natural Phil 

ments of Natura oso e 
Hill's Elem. of Rhetoric and Goaspetts on. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
ew England, 


Agent for 
114 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phila. 
NEY BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 





“ A Philosophical con on of the sci - 
metic, and the best mothode oF ‘tesclen mi. Every 
teac indfs 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States, 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C, Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
PBLUISHERS OF 


Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


= Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application, Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., "4 


Art AND EpvUCATIONAL PUBLISHERs, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Imdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRo¥r. WALTER Situ, 
neral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and nye represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories 
of the arly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, Messrs. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduce. and 
i. Thalheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr. 

Early Eastern Monarchies, 65 
2. Thatheimer’s History of Greece, 65 
%. Thatheimer’s Mistory of Rome, -65 

The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. 

The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 

The Third, Rome as ae Republic, and Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 


ANDREWS’S GEOLOGY. 

An Elementary Geology designed especially for the 
Interior States. By BE. E. ANDREWS, LL.D., of the 
Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 pp. 432 illus. 

Sample Copy and introduction price, Rise. 








1idez 





Eclectic Geog., 
Higher Schoo 
: Geog., No. 
: —£, 
“WERP, Bs 
v, “CINNATI a: 
gu" RY, NE. A’. 


D. VAN NOSiRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchen’s Chemical Physics, . 8.00 
Prescott’s anic Analysis rcs: Bore 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MecCulloch’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Woeorcester’s New Primary Spelling - Book. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

Weorcester’s New Pronounc. 8 

Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN WILEY & SON ' 
ROTHERHAM'S NEW TESTAMENT 
Being a Rs Paasletton ey? retell’ AME. 
The new, revised edition of this valuable work, which 
has been so earnestly looked for, is now complete and 
ready for delivery. It contains readings from Treg- 
elles, Tischendorf, Sinai, MS. ete. It is printed on fine 
paper, with extra margin for MS.-notes. ‘fpecimen 
pare showing style of print and , on application. 
Bee Ah n neat 


. Ed., 1.05 -78 
| O., Publishers, 
at oe 


my. St., Boston. 





ling-Book. 
” » 151 2% 








her of math 
Neti Jour.ef Bévcation, | “4 ¥¢ indispensable — 


-» 8V0, 512 pp., $3.00; 1% Mor.» 
8v0, 512 pp., 85.00; Full stor, gilt edges, 
PP.» $7.50, Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 





